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New CiassMaTE No. 549 unit table with American 
Seating’s Amerex® top, the best of high-pressure- 
type plastic — smooth, hard, non-glare surface; no 
wood parts; protected by aluminum banding. 
Open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. 
\luminum scuff strips on feet prevent marring of 
enamel finish. Also unit table with famous three- 
position “10-20” top; multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 


New CiassMATE No. 540 chair has rubber-cush- 
ioned ball-joint glides, which self-align to floors. 
Deep-curved back tilts to fit each occupant. Roomy 
seat is compound-curved for maximum comfort. 
Tapered, stretcher- free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINE HEIGHTS, for kindergarten 
through college. Also available: tablet-arm chair. 


AMERICAN. 


SEATING 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES” 


styled to keep your school modern 


Keep classrooms modern with Coloramic CLass- 
MATES by American Seating —a functional, new 
line of school furniture, color-styled in Diploma 
Blue and Classday Coral. 


CLASSMATE tables uniquely, automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is adjustable 
in 1” increments. Graceful stee! standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE chairs are pos- 
ture-perfect — comfort-contour seats and tilting 
backs adapt form and structure to body shapes. 


Call on us for all your school supplies—prompt 
delivery from warehouse. Send for catalog. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 
CLAssMATE furniture is covered by patents and patents pending. 
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ing Extensive programs of graduate and undergraduate courses of particular 
Des, interest to: 
Elementary school teachers 
npt Secondary school teachers 
og. Teachers of special subject-matter fields 
College teachers and administrators 
na Counselors and school psychologists 


Administrators and supervisors 
.Adult special groups 


Special features of the 1956 Summer Sessions include: 


* Aviation Education Workshop 

Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School (for high school students) 
Basic Course in Mathematics 

*Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 
Family Clothing Workshop 

*Health Education Workshop 

Home Art Workshop 

Human Relations Workshop 

*Institute for High School Teachers of Science 
Junior Summer School 

Reading Conference 

*Safety Education and Driver Training 


*Seminar on the Natural Sciences—Their Nature and 
Relation to Religion 


Speech and Hearing Clinic Symposium 

Superintendents and Principals Conference 

Workshop in the Biological Sciences 

Workshop in Education for International Understanding 








* A limited number of scholarships ‘will be available in this project for quali- 
fied applicants. 


for bulletin information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Do you have a chronically unhappy child in your 
class—hostile . . . negativistic . . . unfriendly— 
one who finds little pleasure in schoolmates or 
activities and resents your suggestions and au- 
thority? Dr. S. June Smith, prominent child psy- 
chologist, analyzes this confused youngster in her 
latest folder, ‘‘THE UNHAPPY CHILD,"' published 
by Educators for teachers’ use. Write for your 
copy today—no obligation whatsoever. Learn 
what to do about... 


Good Leaders Banish Fears 


Just as you dispel the fears of your pupils, so does your 
local Educators Representative help you banish fears of 
financial insecurity. Every day he shows teachers how 
Educators pays accident benefits for 5 years, sickness up 
to 2 years . . . explains how you're covered during all 
authorized leaves. When you're disabled he helps you 
apply for the proper benefits, later shows you what 
protection is available after teaching days are over 
He's always glad to answer your questions about... 


@ A group proposal for your @ A monthly premium pay- 
school roll deduction plan 

@ How to join your school’s 
group 

@ Non-cancellable, guaran- 
teed renewable individual 
policies 


@ Increasing your coverage 


@ Hospital-surgical plans for 
teachers and dependents 


Your friend from Educators represents a Company which 
has paid 165,875 teachers nearly $15,000,000 in 46 
years! Write or call him anytime. His concern is your 
welfare. 


Ed 








CHARLES HANEY 
Pittsburgh 





HAYES PERSON 
Lewisburg 





HERBERT FRANK 
Philadelphia 





Three of our veteran 





FREE FOLDERS 


‘s P ves 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY = 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, your latest 
‘Facts About Fears'’ child psychology folder; also send 


information about your Accident & Sickness Protection oO 


Write for our fold- Hospital Protection [] 
er, “The Unhappy 
Child,"" in which a 
prominent child psy- 
chologist provides 
suggestions for de- 
veloping children. 
Watch for a new 
folder each month. 
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Have representative call 


TEACHER (1) 


ie STUDENT 1) 


er 


In This Issue 


> A part of PSEA’s professional pio- 
gram is closely tied to the activities of 
the five Departments and their Sections 
and the 20 Round Tables. This story is 
the feature article of the March issue. 
& Kermit Eby’s 1955 Convention 
speech, promised our readers in the 
February column, will spur you to «c- 
tivate your faith in democracy. 

® How would you like to teach the 3 
R’s plus to 60 active fourth graders? It 
can be done and well done, but we do 
not recommend it as a steady diet in 
Pennsylvania schools—neither does 


Mr. Miller. 
& The East Washington High School 


tried a new plan for its Business Edu- 
cation Day. Benefits were reaped both 
by the teachers and their citizen substi- 
tutes. 

& Unusual opportunity for boys who 
have lost a parent is offered at the 
Milton Hershey School. Educators who 
may have a child in need will find in 
the article by W. Lyndon Hess the re- 
quirements for admission as well as a 
description of the program offered in 
this unique school. 

® Pennsylvania’s number of life mem- 
bers is increasing day by day, proof 
of which are the two pages of names 
in this issue. Pennsylvania is only half 
way on its quota. Be a builder and be- 
come a life member—or get a new life 
member—in March. 

B® March, April, and May are. busy 
months for professional meetings. See 
the Keep Posted section for announce- 
ments and the Calendar for dates. 

® Pennsylvania colleges and high 
school principals have a permanent 
school-college relations committee. One 
of its accomplishments in 1955, a pam- 
phlet and schedule for college nights 
in high schools, is reported by Ben D. 
James. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLaiR Moser Raymonp C. WEBSTER 
Eucene P. Bertin HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davin F. STAFFORD 
Lewis F. ADLER 
M. EvizaBETH MATTHEWS 
Marcaret FE. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 


Director of Research 
Attorney 
Associate Editor 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth-Hobbs 1956 Copyright 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 1956 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore 1956 Copyright 


Social Problems 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing- Martin 1956 Copyright 


Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 1956 Copyright 


Write for free Presidents Wall Chart 


B R 0 T H E R § RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. @ ATLANTA, GA. e¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 





LAIDLAW 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e@ 














ACT TODAY! 


TIME IS VALUABLE 


There is still time for your Association or School Dis- 


trict to adopt a group insurance program this year. 


We are presently working with many committees to 
complete their programs before schools close. Let us 


help your committee also. 


Write us today for full details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Otfices—Evanston, IIlinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


Pittsburgh 22 


720 Investment Bldg. 
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The March Cover 


The March cover of the JouRNAL }: 
another in our series in which we illu-. 
trate significant activities of the PSEA 

Important in any professional ass«- 
ciation such as the PSEA is the en 
phasis that is given to the problems o: 
administration, supervision, and carry 
ing forward of the instructional pro- 
gram by the teachers themselves. Th: 
demands which society p!aces upon ou: 
schools for expanding the program o!| 
education, holding fast to the fundé- 
mentals, and yet constantly modifyjr 
instruction, method, and adminis, 
tive control as changing times dema: 
and as new techniques are tried an 
proved are a constant challenge to the 
profession. 

The PSEA this challene 
through the important work and: 4 
ities of its five departments— 


meets 


Administration 

Classroom Teachers 

Higher Education 

Vocational and Practical Arts 

Education 

Supervision and Curriculum 

These departments function as a uni- 
fied group and also through groups of 
special interest which are called sec 
tions. In addition round tables give 
special consideration to the problems 
in special instructional fields such as 
art, music, mathematics, social studies, 
modern language, and many others. 

The pictures of the presidents of 
these departments for 1956 appear on 
the cover of this issue of PSJ. 

It should be noted that the artist also 
depicts many activities involved in as- 
pects of the instructional and adminis- 
trative program. Those which are ii- 
lustrated and many more are a part of 
the structure of the PSEA in these 
areas of activity. So it is that these 
groups of special interests——depart- 
ments, sections under departments. 
and various subject matter round tia- 
bles and associations—meet, discuss, 
and confer in their significant and spe- 
cialized areas of interest and responsi- 
bility. 

Thus as stated in the original pre- 
amble of the constitution and bylaws 
adopted in December, 1852, “As a 
means of elevating the profession of 
teaching and of promoting the inter- 
ests of education in Pennsylvania, we 
. . . do unite ourselves together . . .” 
and strive constantly to improve ad- 
ministrative procedures and effective 
teaching. 
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America’s PROGRESS—Men in the Mine 


5, 





THE STRENGTH OF THE COAL INDUSTRY — and there- 


fore the strength of this country—lies in the coal miners 
themselves. On these men, over 200,000 of them, rests the 
responsibility of meeting America’s ever-increasing energy 
requirements with coal. Their own ability, aided by modern 
facilities and equipment, makes these coal miners the most 
productive in the world. Because of the importance of their 
work, American coal miners have the best working conditions 
by any mining standards. Their wage rate and other benefits 
compare favorably with those of any industry. 





THE SAFETY OF THE MINERS on the job is of vital 
importance to coal producers. Each year the coal industry 
spends millions of dollars on safety equipment, and 
educational programs. As a result, the coal industry’s 
safety record improves each year. Above: a first aid team 
holds a practice session. 





NO LONGER a “pick-and-shovel” man, today’s bitu- 
minous coal miner is a skilled operator of intricate 
mining machinery. With mechanization responsible for 
over 95 % of underground coal production, the average 
man in the mine now produces over 10 tons of coal a day. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 6038 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘““CLASS REPORT’ 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 





School. 





Street 





Cig Zone______. NS Siac 
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PSEA Departments and Professional 


Competence 


H. E. GAYMAN 


Executive Secretary 


ROFESSIONS grow in stature and in- 
Pens through the cooperative ef- 
forts of their members. The medical 
profession is a notable example of 
how members in clinics and other spe- 
cialized group efforts advance their 
effectiveness as practitioners. 

The profession of teaching is no ex- 
ception to this general principle. While 
we commonly use the term teacher as 
a common denominator of our profes- 
sion, we fail to recognize that the areas 
of specialization are equal if not greater 
than those of medicine and surgery. 
Banded together in the professional 
organization of the PSEA are more 
than 65,000 of the members of the 
teaching profession. 

The interests and services of these 
individuals range from kindergarten 
and primary teachers to the presidents 
of colleges and universities. Each 
comes to his task in the classroom or 
school administration with specific 
preparation in the professional school. 
Each is conscious and aware as are all 
other professional people that new and 
more effective methods of teaching and 
of administering a school program are 
a daily occurrence as a result of a new 
technique, a new approach, and néw 
applications of tested procedures and 
experiments. Each recognizes that over 
and above the resources of the tech- 
nical teacher education institutions are 
the greater resources that are inherent 
in each of the 65,000 members of our 
Association. It is one of the primary 
functions of our professional organiza- 
tion, the PSEA, to capitalize on the 
resources of its membership. 

So it is that several groups band to- 
gether in their areas of particular in- 
structional interest to exchange points 
of view and benefit from the experi- 
ence of each other. It is not difficult to 
envision the specialized interests of a 
group of art teachers or music teach- 
ers or counselors. In like manner those 
who teach mathematics, social studies, 
modern languages, and science bene- 
fit from and _ conferences 
with each other. 


meetings 


254 


It has been said without contradic- 
tion that no group of people talk shop 
more than school people and perhaps 
no professional group is so surfeited 
with discussion groups, workshops, 
conferences, and conventions as those 
engaged in our educational program. 


PSEA’s Three Lines 


Our Association is conveniently di- 
vided into three lines of service: (1) 
The main line of organization—mem- 
bership, local branches, convention 
districts, House of Delegates, Executive 
Council—all working within the frame- 
work of a well-conceived constitution; 
(2) a battery of State committees— 
legislation, ethics, public relations, pro- 
fessional standards, welfare, retirement 
problems, etc.; and (3) a system of de- 
partments with subordinate sections 
and round tables. It is with this last 
line of service that we are concerned 
in this article. 

The cover features the presidents of 
our five departments. We introduce 
these important professional leaders to 
you: 

HicHer Epucation—John 
auer, Edinboro 

CLassrooM TEACHERS—Mrs. Kathryn 
W. Tyson, Jersey Shore 


C. Hosh- 


ADMINISTRATION—Edwin J. Flegal. 
Portage 

SUPERVISION AND CurRIcCULUM—M. 
Louise Lowe, Springfield Twp.. 


Montgomery Co. 

VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS Epvu- 
caTION—Frank E. Supplee, Shamo- 
kin 


Higher Education 


Department one is the Department 
of Higher Education. In this Depart- 
ment we find the college and univer- 
sity teachers and administrators and 
the faculties of our State Teachers Col- 
leges. In addition to meeting at the 
time of our annual convention this 
Department holds an annual confer- 
ence with a program arranged inde- 
pendently of the program for the State 
Convention. 





“New Frontiers in Higher Educa- 
tion” was the theme of the conference 
held last November, which was the 
fifth annual conference of this group. 
Specialists and leaders from the na- 
tional level and from within our State 
discussed these new frontiers in terms 
of the new knowledge which is now 
extant in social sciences, the pure sci- 
ences, and in religion. 


Classroom Teachers 


Department two is the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. It should be 
obvious to everyone that the new con- 
cept of administration is one which 
calls into conference and seeks the 
point of view more and more of the 
teacher in the classroom. Whether ad- 
ministrative policy is wise or unwise 
receives its ultimate test as it becomes 
actual practice in the classroom. 

The classroom teachers, as the other 
departments, find it to their advantage 
to meet annually in a department con- 
ference. This is one of the larger de- 
partment meetings of the PSEA and is 
held annually at Bedford Springs. 

Aware of their place in the educa- 
tional processes they chose as their 
topic for their department meeting 
last year “The Classroom Teacher, the 
Keystone of the Profession.” They 
discussed topics such as lifting profes- 
sional standards, proposed education- 
al legislation, problems of articulation. 
leaders in professional ethics, building 
good citizens, growth in world under- 
standing, teacher welfare, and public 
relations. 


Supervision and Curriculum 


Department three as provided in the 
constitution is Supervision and Cur- 
riculum. This group as its name desig- 
nates is deeply interested in curricu- 
lum. At its conference in Philadelphia 
last fall it considered trends in cur- 
riculum, reading problems of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, su- 
pervision of student teachers, growth 
of teachers in service, staff approach 
to curriculum and problems of chil- 
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dren, lay participation in school prob- 
lems, the medical aspects of mental re- 
tardation, problems of curriculum and 
instruction coordinators. The theme of 
the conference—Leadership for Effec- 
tive Education—was, indeed, an ap- 
propriate one for the many current 
problems which were considered. 


Administration 


Department four is the Department 
of Administration. In this group we 
find the county superintendents, dis- 
trict superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, secondary school principals, 
and the elementary school principals. 
Each of the five specialized groups 
holds at least one annual conference 
apart from that of the convention in 
which they discuss their immediate 
problems. 

“Getting to Know and to Serve Chil- 
dren Better” was the topic of the dis- 
trict superintendents. “Problems of 
the 1955 Youth” was selected by the 
Secondary Principals as the theme for 
their conference. 

In general these groups gave con- 
sideration to the problem of leadership 
for today’s schools. Within the meet- 
ings of the respective groups of this 
Department consideration was given 
to practically every major problem of 
administrative procedure now facing 
our schools. 


Vocational and Practical Arts 


Department five is the Department 
of Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation. This Department embraces the 
workers in homemaking education, 
trade and industrial education, indus- 
trial arts education, business education, 
and agricultural education. 

This department brought together 
for the first time in 1955 at a confer- 
ence in Eagles Mere all interested 
groups in vocational education and 
had for its theme “Understanding 
Builds Unity.” This, indeed, was a 
timely topic inasmuch as no_ other 
phase of the instructional program in 
our schools deals more intimately with 
interests and problems outside of the 
classroom as do these workers in voca- 
tional education. 


The Professional Power Line 


Thus we have constantly in progress 
an action program which some one has 
called the professional power line of 
our Association in that these groups 
devote their energies to the building 
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of more effective instruction and ad- 
ministrative processes and programs. 
Here we have articulated the vertical 
division of the educational system as 
found in the five departments and their 
horizontal organization of subject mat- 
ter fields of the schools as found in 
the score or more of our round tables. 
A glance at the calendar as it ap- 
pears in the October, 1955, issue of 
PSJ is, indeed, impressive in showing 
how the members of our Association 
and our profession are lifting them- 
selves to higher standards by their 
own bootstraps as they participate in 
these State-wide professional confer- 
ences. Note the frequency of these 
State-wide meetings— 
October 7-8, Pa. Speech Association 
October 14-15, Classroom Teacher De- 
partment 
October 15, Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Association 
October 21-22, Elementary 
Principals 
October 22, School Librarians 
October 28-29, Pa. 
Deans of Women 
October 28-29, Pa. School Press As- 
sociation 
October 30-Nov. 1, Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum 
October 30-Nov. 1, Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary Principals 
November 2-3, Department of Higher 
Education 
November 18-19, Annual Art Educa- 


tion Conference 


School 


Association of 


And so it is throughout the year. 
These organizations and others have 
scheduled discussion meetings on the 
new problems and challenging issues 
of the year 1956. Some of these are an- 
nounced in the Calendar in this issue. 

In addition to the annual confer- 
ences which many of these groups 
have, practically all of them join in 
meetings during our three-day conven- 
tion the latter part of December. The 
fine professional work done by these 
departments, sections, and round tables 
is duplicated in many instances at the 
Convention District level. Many of 
them also are affiliates of the National 
Association in the same field. For ex- 
ample, the PSEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers is affiliated with the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and participates in the regional and 
national meetings of this department. 
Our Classroom Teacher Department is 
host to the Northeast Regional Confer- 


ence of the National Department at 
Pocono Manor in March. 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals is the secondary 
school principals of the PSEA. 

The elementary school principals 
section likewise is affiliated with its 
National Association. 


Professional and Action 


The Presidents of Departments, by 
virtue of the PSEA Constitution, are 
members of the PSEA Executive Coun- 
cil. In this capacity they are partici- 
pating members on the governing body 
of the PSEA as are the Convention 
District Presidents. 

At each meeting of the Executive 
Council there appear on the agenda 
reports from presidents of departments 
and reports from convention district 
presidents. Here, then, is reviewed 
the professional program as it is car- 
ried forward through the departments 
and the action program as it is carried 
forward through the presidents of our 
convention districts. 

We are not an organization interest- 
ed only in teacher benefits as is fre- 
quently charged. Our power line for 
consideration and solution of profes- 
sional problems is equally strong. This 
power line comes from the presidents 
of our departments and the presidents 
of our sections, and the numerous con- 
ferences and meetings which they sup- 
port during the year. 

The significant role of the profes- 
sional leadership of these groups is per- 
haps best illustrated by the effective re- 
vision of the curriculum by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction which 
was carried forward through State- 
wide committees during recent years. 
A study of the personnel of these com- 
mittees reveals that the professional 
leaders of the PSEA, those serving as 
officers or leaders in our departments, 
sections, and round tables, constituted 
the working committees which devel- 
oped the outstanding revision of the 
curriculum. 

As these professional leaders func- 
tion at the State level so also do they 
function at the convention district lev- 
el and the local level ever pointing the 
way to new and improved methods in 
the administrative and teaching proc- 
esses. Thus constantly they elevate the 
teaching processes as teacher meets pu- 
pil day, by day in our classrooms 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
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Who Has Faith in Democracy? 


KERMIT EBY 


Professor of Social Science 
University of Chicago 


BELIEVE that “the educated man is he 
I who can see the consequences of his 
acts in the sum total of their relation- 
ships.” The mature man 
knows what he believes, gets a base in 
organization, and proceeds to imple- 
ment his belief. 


is he who 


Now I admit that the two ideas do 
not permit many combinations. But I 
insist that two are twice as good as 
one, and much, much better than none 
at all. The question I ask myself more 
often than any other is: How did I hap- 
pen to come to the conclusions afore- 
mentioned? I am convinced that the 
simplest, most determining influence in 
bringing these conclusions into focus 
was the world of my childhood and 
youth. Every personal and institutional 
experience from age one to twenty-one 
repeated and stressed that man is put 
into the world for a purpose, and if 
God’s will is to be accomplished, it is 
through us. 


A World So Much Bigger 


To this day it would seem that I can 
escape almost everything in my heri- 
tage except this abiding curse. The 
curse is doubly tragic, for my world is 
ever so much bigger and more compli- 
cated than the circumscribed one of my 
youth. I am the son of Mennonite and 
Brethren background (sects of with- 
drawal) thrust into a world in which 
there is no longer a place or point in 
time to which to withdraw. No matter 
how urgently I look for islands, I can- 
not find any place where the Coca-Cola 
machine or the A-bomb had not been 
there before me. 

Not being able to live in a world 
which no longer exists, | am driven io 
create a world more consistent with 
my memory of that long-ago Brethren 
life. If I “identify downwards” it may 
be because I was nurtured by a minor- 
ity group. The Mennonites and Brethren 
of my youth were the Plain People, the 
queer people, bearded and solemn. Our 
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language was Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
I learned my first English in school. In 
my heritage Caesar was given only the 
bare minimum necessary. We paid our 
taxes, but seldom voted. We wanted to 
be left alone to live out our New Testa- 
ment ethic. 

I was a minority boy linguistically, 
culturally, and religiously. As I look 
back on my grade school days and re- 
call my closest friends, they include 
Johnny, who wasn’t very bright, and 
Charley (whose parents were Belgian 
and therefore foreigners), and Norris, 
the “adopted” son. 

Perhaps it was this identification 
which prompted Malinda Werntz (one 
of the finest and most creative teachers 
I ever had) to assign to me the nega- 
tive in a classroom debate on the pend- 
ing exclusion acts of 1924. Be that as it 
may, it was the incident which stimu- 
lated my interest in the Orient, and in- 
fluenced my graduate school decision 
to specialize therein. 

In graduate school, I developed the 
arguments to support the peace witness 
of my heritage. I learned among other 
things that tariffs—particularly the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff—were more than 
domestic concerns. And contrary to na- 
tional opinion, our immigration legis- 
lation involved others, particularly Ori- 
entals, more seriously than ourselves. 

Understanding, complete and terri- 
ble, came to me in a traumatic way. In 
1933, when I was in the Orient with a 
Friends’ goodwill mission, a young and 
sensitive Japanese asked me to explain 
why “you in America send us Christian 
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missionaries to teach the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 
and deny it in an exclusion act.” 

At that moment, my definition of the 
educated man—he who can see the con- 
sequences of his acts in the sum total 
of their relationships—came into focus. 


Economics a Science! 


I am supposed to know something 
about economics. But what I know 
about economics began with the eco- 
nomics of my father’s farming. Dad 
was born at precisely the right time: he 
bought our home farm in 1911 for 90 
dollars per acre. He paid for it, and 
rebuilt all the buildings by 1918. 

However, I had an uncle who was 
not so fortunate. Ten years Dad’s sen- 
ior, he had his first farm paid for in 
1918. To buy the second he mortgaged 
the first, which he promptly lost in 
1923, when corn was selling for ten 
cents a bushel, and pigs for three cents 
a pound. My father became a model of 
thrift and prosperity and an example 
to the young; my uncle ended up a 
burden to his children. 

But while Dad and Uncle Elmer rode 
the escalators of economic fatality in 
different directions, Uncle George Phil- 
lips went to jail as a C.O. He earned 
nothing at all while he witnessed for 
his conviction. I did not quite under- 
stand why the Church, which taught 
pacifism, could not bear the support 
for its young men as equitably as the 
government did. 

Again, it was Japan that taught me. 
It was a long discussion on tariffs and 
population in which the gentle people 
maintained: “Give us land, and we will 
grow our own foodstuffs.” But the im- 
patient said: “Why did the white race 
pre-empt everything worth taking, and 
then join the church of the status 
quo?” 

Perhaps no single experience came 
home to me more deeply than the solu- 
tion of the problem of mass unemploy- 
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ment. Remember that in spite of every 
effort of the New Deal, 19,000,000 were 
unemployed in 1939. Then came Sep- 
tember 3, the same year. Adolph Hitler 
marched into Poland. England, realiz- 
ing her responsibility under a mutual 
assistance treaty, began to let ordnance 
contracts. Ordnance stimulated steel. 
\s steel goes, so goes the nation, and 
the unemployed began to melt away. 
Lend Lease and Pearl Harbor did the 
rest. By the end of 1941, there was a 
shortage in the labor market. Nurtured 
by war or its preparation, we have 
been (with the exception of May, 
1950) on an ascending employment 
spiral ever since. 

Neither the Communists, the Capital- 
ists, nor the mixed-economy boys have 
been able to produce a full employment 
economy without the stimulation of 
the arms race. America alone is so rich 
that it can afford to give its people 
guns and butter at the same time. The 
other peoples have their guns at the 
price of hunger, cold, and fear. 





In 1946, we were attempting to de- 
mocratize Japan by fiat, and I was a 
member of the education mission io 
Japan. I asked my young Japanese in- 
terpreter what he had done during the 
war. 

“I was a student, and then a flyer, 
training as a Kamakaze.” 

“But the Kamakaze flew only one 
mission—to their death! Why did you 
do this?” 

“To show the white race that if | 
could not be equal in life, I could at 
least be equal in death.” 


Statistics Frighten 


So you see why economics to me can 
never be a science, and why statistics 
frighten me. For behind the figures 
there are always men and women, 
quite often men and women in a 
bad way. Every time there is a Cicero 
riot, a Trumbull Park, a Till murder, I 
cringe. For we who claim so much for 
our system and way of life must expect 
that the price of our claims is constant 
surveillance, constant judgment. 

But why must he who knows what 
he believes get a base and go to work? 

I remember the impact of the outside 
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world on our sheltered Mennonite and 
Brethren islands. I recall two very old 
newspaper headlines as vividly as if 
they were bannered only yesterday: 
“The Titanic Sinks”; “Franz Ferdi- 
nand Shot at Sarajevo.” Even then I 
somehow understood that we in Elk- 
hart, Northern Indiana, were not un- 
related to both events. It was the se- 
quence which followed the shooting of 
the Archduke that took our sons to 
war or to jail, raised the price of our 
corn and hogs, and brought us the con- 
demnation of the patrioteers 
daubed our church with yellow paint 
because we refused to buy war bonds. 

I questioned an uncle who was then 
in college, and he described for me the 
balance of power, the Great Alliance so 
delicately balanced that a single shoot- 
ing of an Archduke could plunge the 
world into war. 

For me, high school and college 
came in their proper order, and books 
and more books. In between, we de- 
bated and spent our weekends talking 
peace to already converted Brethren 
congregations, congregations which 
were becoming more and more in- 
volved with Caesar and secularism. By 
1924 I knew that if there were another 
war, the Brethren youth would take 
their places in uniform. And during 
World War II only about seven per 
cent of that youth kept the pacifist wit- 
ness of the church. 

I did not find the answers in a 
Brethren college, so in 1929 I came to 
the University of Chicago. And here 
again, although I learned much, | 
could not find the answers. For I was 
reminded that I might become a schol- 
ar someday, if I would keep reform off 
my mind. But by 1931 I had landed in 
Michigan, where I plunged into organ- 
ization and politics. It was here that I 
discovered that it was in the imple- 
mentation of my ideals that I found 
fulfillment. 


who 


Politics a First Responsibility 


The world in which I grew up 
stressed ithe sins of omission almost 
equally with the sins of commission. 
He who failed to provide for his own, 


failed specifically to pay his debts, to 
cut his thistles, or to fill his mudholes, 
was as sinful as he who committed a 
positively wrong act. Yet the sins of 
omission ended with the personal and 
not the social responsibility. And 
although we did not like Caesar’s war 
and Caesar’s tax, who were we to chal- 
lenge Caesar’s will? And yet increas- 
ingly, I believed that we who failed to 
challenge Caesar’s will were as guilty 
of the sins of omission as the lazy 
farmer who let his thistles go to seed. 

I came to the conclusion that I must 
attempt to convince my friends, my 
church, and ultimately Protestantism, 
of the necessity of working for peace 
as the Brethren originally taught that 
peace should be. Integrity, peace, and 
brotherhood. Now one of the ways that 
this can be brought about is through 
politics. Therefore I teach that man is a 
political animal, that politics exists in 
every institution, that the politician is 
a catalyst, and that we need to accept 
politics as one of our first responsi- 
bilities. 

Since politics in our society is a mat- 
ter of voluntary as well as involuntary 
organization, I tell my students that 
they should find a place in a voluntary 
organization and work from within the 
structure. I have accepted the respon- 
sibility of power because I insist that 
decisions will be made by someone, 
and that the real choice lies in the 
value-pattern which the decision-maker 
brings to the task. And one of my deep- 
est resentments in the CIO was against 
those who asked self-righteously, 
“What are you, a Brethren minister, 
doing in a labor union?” To which I 
replied, “Not that I’m so good, but 
that the alternatives are so awful.” 

Therefore, as a teacher, | want to 
encourage young people to examine 
what they believe, get a base, and ad- 
vance their belief. It is only step by 
step and hurdle by hurdle that the 
good life can be built. 
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Sixty to One 


A True Experience in Teaching 


RUSSEL MILLER 


Strausstown 


I' YOU were a school teacher, how 
would you like to find yourself in 
a classroom where the odds were sixty 
to one? Just think this over for a 
moment: Sixty pupils with one teacher. 
Doesn’t the thought frighten you? Can 
you imagine yourself all alone with 
sixty squirming, attention seeking, 
eager minded, nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve-year-old youngsters all in one 
classroom? And suppose someone told 
you they knew a teacher who had 
actually been in a classroom under such 
a handicap, would you believe him? I 
would. For I was a teacher for sixty 
fourth-graders during the 1954-55 
school year. 

My classroom was the basement of 
Salem Lutheran Church in Bethel, 
Berks County. There, daily for nine 
months, with the exception of days 
when pupils were absent, I worked 
with my class of sixty. 

_ were no free moments in any 

of my teaching days. From the 
instant I turned the key in the lock 
of the double doors, youngsters poured 
down the cement steps and flooded the 
basement. Then for seven hours, in- 
cluding the lunch hour, I was _sur- 
rounded by, or had before me, the 
largest group of boys and girls I’ve 
ever had in school. 

My usual opening time was 7:45 
a.m. Often, though, I was in my room 
by 7:30 a.m. But regardless of time 
and invariably as I’d turn the corner 
at the north end of the churchyard, 
three boys, who lived across the field, 
would come dashing to meet me. 

As soon as I was in the building— 
and as quickly as I could—I would 
make a hurried inspection of the lava- 
tories. There were two lavatories, but 
in each only one toilet bowl and only 
one wash bowl. The next area of in- 
spection was the furnace room. Sixty 
pairs of scuffling feet can raise a lot of 
dust on a cement floor. And dust can 
clog the filter on the air intake of an 
oil furnace in a hurry. To guard 
against clogging, I inspected the filter 
twice each day. 
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After leaving the furnace room in 
the morning, [’d scamper up _ the 
wooden stairway in the rear of the 
basement and snap the switch for the 
fluorescent lights. When the lights 
were on, I’d run down the steps and 
head for the thermostat on one of the 
wooden columns in the center of the 
room. I would quickly set the dial at 
eighty. 

If it wasn’t raining, and because 
there was no air changing unit in the 
room, the windows had to be opened 
top and bottom. So after adjusting the 
thermostat, I’d open the windows. But 
no matter how much I hurried, I 
couldn’t beat the lunch line. 

AKING lunch orders and keeping 

lunch would have been 
comparatively easy if each boy and 
girl could have paid for the entire 
week on a Monday. However, this was 
not the case. Some pupils would pay 
for the week; others would charge 
until Friday; many paid for one day, 
and frequently pupils forgot lunch and 
lunch money. Occasionally, too, a child 
lost lunch money on the way to school. 
There was too much bookkeeping for 
the children; so I tried to get as much 
of it done as I possibly could before I 
blew the assembly whistle at 8:25. 

As a rule, by 8:20 all the children 
were in the room. If they were not 
in the room, they were in the church- 
yard playing ball, dodgeball, jumping 
rope, kicking the footballs, or playing 
tag. When I knew the last bus was in 
—there were eleven buses in the dis- 
trict—I’d pick up my whistle and then 
ask one of the pupils to open the 
double doors and be the traffic officer. 
Because the class was so large, a 
double line was necessary. The boys— 
twenty-six—made one line, and the 
girls—thirty-four—made the other. 
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Credit goes to the “One” who 
coped with the “Sixty,” but the 
editors hope these adverse con- 
ditions will soon be a thing of 
the past in Pennsylvania. 














Mr. Miller collects lunch money 


Once the signal to come indoors was 
given, most of the children would 
come inside, quickly hang up their 
wraps on the improvised bamboo rack, 
and go to their seats to put their desks 
in order. Taking all the facts into con- 
sideration, the class often amazed me 
with the quick way in which it could 
come to order. 

STABLISHING rapport wasn’t too dif- 

ficult. Most of the children seemed 
to sense the importance of being help- 
ful. Also the fact that many of these 
children were sons and daughters of 
the Brethren farm folk might have 
been most important. The Brethren in- 
sist that their children behave and as- 
sume some responsibility both at home 
and in the school. I really believe this 
was one factor which helped to keep 
discipline problems at a minimum. 
Nevertheless, once rapport was estab- 
lished, the entire class would partici- 
pate in devotions and opening ex- 
ercises. 

Brethren children a!so enjoy Bible 
stories. To them the Bible is a special 
book which they look forward to hav- 
ing and using. So devotionals were no 
problem for me. However, once in a 
while one of the boys would chime in 
with an unaccustomed “amen” at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer. This caused 
some tittering, but when I faced the 
flag and came to attention the class did 
likewise. 

After the Pledge of Allegiance, we 
sang “America,” “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” or “America the Beautiful.” 
Choice depended upon vote. Usually 
the children voted for “America.” This 
may have been because “America” was 
one of the requirec: pieces for memory 
work. 

To prevent the occurrence of a 
monotonous early-morning pattern, the 
children were encouraged to sing in 
groups or play instruments. The re- 
sponse was so great that often pupils 
had to wait two weeks before they 
could get a turn. And with a class of 
sixty, someone was always waiting. 
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Roll call followed opening exercises. 
Each row leader would report the ab- 
sences. There were six rows of ten 
pupils; so each row leader had quite a 
responsibility during his week of duty. 
in addition to reporting absences, each 
row leader also reported the number 
of extra bottles of milk, the extra 
barbecues, the number of popsicles, 
and the materials such as_ pencils, 
paper, and erasers needed for the day. 
Row leaders also collected papers, 
workbooks, and spelling tablets. To 
save time in correcting, the latter items 
were always collected open. No child 
liked to lose the privilege of being row 
leader. 

Another part of the morning the 
children did not like to miss was the 
time for counting lunch money. Each 
morning a different child would come 
to my desk and in my presence count 
the money. So that the children learned 
how the various coins could be grouped 
to make a dollar, each child was re- 
quired to count the bills, the half dol- 
lars, the quarters, the dimes, the 
nickels, and the pennies. Totals for 
each denomination were written on the 
blackboard and then added. The sum 
often surprised the children. Often on 
a Monday, twenty-eight dollars was 
taken to the head cook. 

By 8:45, I was ready to make an- 
nouncements and present the plans for 
the day. The plans for the day were 
easy. In the Bethel school system, each 
teacher is required to keep a plan book. 
In my case, planning was absolutely 
necessary. You find that it is just im- 
possible to go along in a haphazard 
fashion with sixty children in a class- 
room. 

For one, children vary in levels of 
learning, emotional stability, and in in- 
tellectual maturity. Furthermore, with 
sixty children—and no two were alike, 
not even the twins—I had to plan. | 
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was constantly thinking of this group 
or that group in relation to my plans 
or in relation to what I wished to ac- 
complish or have the children ac- 
complish. 

LANNING for a dozen children isn’t 

very difficult. But planning for 
sixty youngsters, that is something en- 
tirely different. In my case, each 
group—no matter how carefully I plan- 
ned—was a class in itself. | was con- 
stantly guarding against having forty 
children sitting and doing nothing. 

When the class knew what the aims 
were for the day, I’d ask, “Who is 
ready with the news?” Here it was 
necessary to have different rows report 
from day to day. If I had all the chil- 
dren report at one time, current events 
would have been the only subject for 
an entire day. And no school, regard- 
less of the geography involved, would 
tolerate using a newspaper all day long. 

By 9:00 or 9:10, depending upon 
the number of news items, the class 
was ready for formal learning. The 
first area in which the class worked was 
language arts. I seldom used the term 
language arts because many children 
misunderstood it. Instead, I used the 
old familiar reading, writing, and 
spelling which everyone understood. 

HEREVER I could, I tried to in- 
WW icerate or correlate subject mat- 
ter. This was another of my reasons 
for being particular about preparing 
materials. Since children learn best 
by doing, preparedness involved the 
development of worksheets that enabled 
a child to work independently or with 
other boys and girls. 

The language arts area is a wonder- 
ful area for this sort of thing. It is so 
convenient to take a story or a chapter 
in a unit and make it serve as the 
background for a spelling lesson. Al- 
ways there are words in such material 
that need to be taught and mastered. 
At this point I want to mention that 
with sixty children, the levels of learn- 
ing were more varied than one would 
imagine. The range in my class ex- 
tended in spelling and reading from 
first grade to seventh grade. In one 
case, learning in these areas was even 
less than on a kindergarten level. 

I don’t know how many stencils I 
cut last term, and I don’t know how 
many reams of paper I used, but this 
I do know: nearly every morning I 
was in the main office mimeographing. 
Often I ran off three and four sets of 
65 or more papers to a set. I ran off 


everything: spelling lessons, reading 
exercises, maps, number drills, science 
projects, forms for writing letters, art 
guides, music quizzes, and tests. Speak- 
ing of tests, they were a nightmare. 
Often my wife and I sat and corrected 
papers from seven to ten in the eve- 
ning. 

Whenever I mentioned this to my 
colleagues they would say, “You're too 
conscientious.” Maybe I was. But any- 
one who teaches fourth grade knows 
that here is where the basic skills 
should be mastered. 

As a rule, the language arts period 
lasted until 10:15 which was our time 
for the morning recess. Recess with 
sixty youngsters is an experience many 
parents should have. Every child 
wanted me in his or her play group. 
There just wasn’t enough of me to go 
around. Always after recess some child 
would stop at my desk and remind me 
that I had not played with his group. 
To solve this problem, I should have 
been twins or triplets. At 10:30 the 
class would re-assemble; then for the 
next forty minutes we would work at 
developing number skills. 

RITHMETIC was no exception to 
A grouping. The slow learners were 
in one group, the average—if there is 
such a child—in another group, and 
the rapid learners in still another 
group. 

Arithmetic, though, was a lot of fun. 
Practically every child participated. 
No one wanted to miss a chance to go 
to the blackboard. And no one wanted 
to miss manipulating the teaching aids 
such as scales, footrules, measuring de- 
vices, clocks, compasses, thermometers, 
and blocks. But sixty children can’t 
possibly work at one small table or in 
one small area. Someone had to wait. 
And waiting, for my fourth graders, 
was an ordeal. To be last was like 
being punished for something you 
didn’t do. 

At 11:15 the class and I went to the 
main building for lunch. Having lunch 
with sixty boys and girls is quite an 
experience. My class was assigned to 
the last five double tables at the north 
end of the cafeteria. Five tables were 
exactly enough. This was true in more 
ways than one. Five tables provided 
the opportunity to sit with a different 
group each day. 

CCASIONALLY during lunch, I had 
O to remind the children that they 
were too noisy. In fact, more than once 
we ate in silence. 
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Another lunch problem was the pass- 
ing of food. Often some child, because 
he didn’t like an item on the menu, 
would bargain with another child for 
something else. This frequently re- 
sulted in a passing of dishes. And had 
I not been watching, some child would 
have had a tray of dessert for lunch 
while another child would have had a 
tray of sandwiches or a tray of soup. 
Knowing this, I limited swapping to 
two items of each. 

When lunch was over and all dishes 
and trays had been returned to the 
kitchen, the clean-up committee went 
into action. To guarantee clean tables 
for the high school, I inspected them 
personally. This was rough on the 
youngsters, but to prevent repercus- 
sions it was necessary, With sixty chil- 
dren, though, no boy or girl was on 
clean-up duty more than once in two 
weeks. 

Afternoon classes usually began at 
12:05. With the exception of Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, which were the days 
when the music director came to us, 
we worked in the social living area. 
To develop a satisfactory unit in this 
particular area necessitated setting 
aside at least seventy-five minutes. 


e OMMITTEES had to be set up; refer- 
ence material had to be made 
available; aims had to be determined; 
plans had to be outlined, and a host of 
other matters such as acquiring maps, 
pictures, films, and filmstrips had to 
be attended to if a unit was to be a 
success and achieve the desired out- 
comes. And with my large class, I was 
handicapped. Everything we did in 
social living took twice as long as it 
should have. 

After—and often during the social 
living period—I led my class into the 
area of aesthetic expression. Our 
tonette band was one of the finest. 
Every child could play and many of 
the children played exceptionally well. 
By the end of the term the class was 
playing three-part numbers. 

The art work was also outstanding. 
Murals made the walls less drab and 
craft helped to brighten 
corners of the room. In evidence were 


projects 


exhibits in wood, in weaving, in 
leather, in cloth, and in painting. All 
art work, with the exception of the 
holiday projects, was a direct out- 
growth of learning in language arts or 
social living. 

The final period of the day was de- 
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Waiting turn to recite 


voted to social studies, particularly 
science. In this subject area, I was 
highly successful. The class insect 
boards and nature displays were room 
highlights. With sixty children and 
wide open fields to the west of the 
church and a pond to the south, all 
sorts of creatures, insects, and natural 
phenomena appeared in the classroom. 

At 3:00 o’clock, the room was 
readied for dismissal. The blackboard 
committee cleaned the boards; the 
waste basket committee collected un- 
wanted paper; the lavatory committee 
checked the toilets, and the row lead- 
ers encouraged their classmates to put 
away rulers, pencils, and erasers. 

By 3:05 the class was ready to get 
wraps, school bags, and lunch con- 
tainers. By 3:10 all pupils were ready 
to march to the main building to meet 
the buses. 

When the children were on their 
respective buses and all buses had 
gone, I’d check to see if there was a 
faculty meeting. If there was none, 
I'd return to the church to clean up 
my desk. Through with this, ’'d go 
over the reading workbooks. Sixty 
books require a lot of time, but I was 
determined not to lug them home. 
Usually I stayed till all books were 
checked, which meant I couldn’t go 
home before five o’clock. 


ANY people are of the opinion 

that a teacher’s day ends at four 
o'clock. Actually, my hardest hours 
were after four. All my record keeping 
had to be done evenings or weekends. 
And there were records to keep. For 
example: I filed samples of each child’s 
work in what was called an accumula- 
tive record folder; I kept permanent 
record cards, supplementary reading 
and poetry records: I collected for 
the Red Cross and The March of 
Dimes. In addition to these duties, I 
kept a double register. There are fifty 
spaces in a single register, but I had 
sixty pupils; so I had no alternative. 


And then there were the report 
cards. Prior to the week when they 
were due, I worked late into the night, 
all day Saturday, the entire Sunday 
afternoon, and sometimes Sunday eve- 
ning to get my cards ready. As I said 
before, my day seldom ended before 
midnight. It couldn’t with a class oi 
sixty. 

Many times since the close of th: 
term, people have said to me, “Well. 
Mr. Miller, I suppose you are glad tha: 
last year is part of the past.” My reply 
is: “Yes, I am. And never again do |! 
want to teach when the odds are sixty 
to one.” 


Proud to Teach 


The January issue of the National 
Education Association Journal carried 
a little article from me to NEA mem- 
bers under the caption—Proud to 
Teach. It pointed out that Proud to 
Teach is my slogan for the year and 
that it is to be the theme of the Port- 
land Convention next July. I then re- 
quested letters from teachers every- 
where telling me why they are Proud 
to Teach. 

When I read my own aarticle in 
the NEA Journal, it dawned upon me 
more forcibly than ever before that 
there are many wonderful teachers 
who belong to local and state associa- 
tions who for some reason are not 
NEA members. I then decided to write 
this message to all such teachers in 
every state. I want the teachers of 
Pennsylvania who are not NEA mem- 
bers and who would not have seen my 
request in the Journal to write telling 
me why you are Proud to Teach. 

Then, too, I’d like to give you a 
very special invitation to join the NEA 
—the largest professional organization 
in the world. We need each of you as 
a member. Together we can advance 
the cause of education tremendously 
in this country this year. Think what 
it would mean if each of us who is 
really Proud to Teach would lift his 
head high—AND SAY SO. 

As President of the National Educa- 
tion Association I shall enrol every 
person from whom I have a letter on 
the Proud to Teach theme in my Proud 
to Teach Club. Write to me either at 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., or Box 423, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 
—Joun Lester Burorp, President, 
National Education Association 
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something New in B-E Days 


MRS. MARY M. NICHOLS 


Teacher 
East Washington Schools 


MERICAN Education Week took on 
A special significance in the East 
Washington schools in 1955. The task 
of teaching was taken over by parents 
while the entire school staff partici- 
pated in Business-Education Day which 
the Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington inaugurated. 

For a long time, Paul L. Varnum, 
supervising principal of the East 
Washington schools, had held fast to 
a dream. He proposed to his board of 
education, to his faculty, and _ to 
parents that on Business-Education Day 
the classrooms should be manned by 
parents and friends of the school. 
Many had been teachers and returned 
to the classrooms with more incentive 
to do a good job than ever before. 


Teacher for a Day 


Mr. Varnum’s place was taken by 
Stuart S. Murphy, president of the 
board of education, who is now an 
attorney but had been a teacher and 
an assistant county superintendent. 

Spanish classes were taught by the 
vice president of the Drakenfeld Com- 
pany, Victor Remington, whose Span- 
ish was learned first hand in Latin 
American countries. Mrs. Fred Heinle, 
former home economics teacher and 
wife of a board of education member, 





Mrs. Frank Nicholas, member of the Parents Club, taught plane 
geometry in East Washington High School on Business-Education 
Day while the regular teacher visited industries. 
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taught those classes. Junior high Eng- 
lish classes received a treat when Mrs. 
Addison Jones read for them some of 
Thomas Augustine Daly’s “macaroni 
ballads” ‘as part of her contribution to 
the day. So it was all through the 
twelve grades. 

Mr. Varnum couldn’t resist the 
temptation to stop a moment on his 
way to B-E headquarters, but he left 
when kidded, “Don’t you trust us to 
do the job without you?” 

Meetings between individual teach- 
ers and their substitutes had been held 
before the day of the big switch in 
order to orient the parents to their 
jobs. Afterwards, substitutes and fac- 
ulty met and selected reporters to bring 
the day’s experiences to the entire 
Parents Club at a follow-up meeting 
during American Education Week. 
This meeting was held Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 8, in the auditorium 
of the East Washington High School 
before one of the largest audiences in 
the club’s history. Teachers and substi- 
tutes shared with the audience their ex- 
periences, both serious and amusing. 
One primary substitute, a former 
teacher, confessed that she had forgot- 
ten how squirmy young children can 
be—or did it just seem that way be- 
cause she was older! 





Instead of the regular teacher, the typing class was conducted by 
J. G. Roof, principal of the Penn Commercial College. He and his 
assistants introduced to the class a variety of modern business 





A Surprise Climax 

The climax of the evening came as 
a total surprise to the entire school 
staff. It was an earnest and unsolicited 
plea by Attorney John B. McCreight, 
member of the Parents Club, to all 
parents to write their representatives 
and urge support for the PSEA spon- 
sored H. B. 583 and 584. He gave 
figures and facts concerning the serious 
situation facing Pennsylvania’s schools 
today and explained the great need for 
the passage of these bills. 

Teachers who visited industry be- 
came aware of the local opportunities 
and the problems that face their stu- 
dents when they leave the schools. It 
was the beginning of a new awareness 
of the responsibilities of teachers be- 
yond “reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.” 

Industry also received some benefits. 
Workers in one factory said they were 
quite happy to have the teachers visit 
because they got busy and cleaned the 
place as they never had before. 

The success of this day has set the 
Chamber of Commerce thinking of next 
year. Ray Provost, secretary, says they 
are toying with the thought of having 
business and industry visit the schools. 
Be that as it may, B-E Day in some 
form is assured for 1956. 





machines. 
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Investment 


W. LYNDON HESS 


Chairman of English Department 
Milton Hershey School 
Hershey 


ROM the earliest days of the Repub- 

lic the State of Pennsylvania has 
been a foremost leader in the field 
of public education. The schools of 
the State are noteworthy in respect 
to qualified teaching staffs, effective 
courses of study, modern physical 
facilities, and other appurtenances of 
a sound school system. 

It is recognized, however, that cer- 
tain conditions may arise in the life 
of a child which render it necessary 
to place him under a type of super- 
vision not within the province of the 
public school. One such instance is the 
disruption of family life through the 
death of a parent. In order to insure 
the child’s welfare, the State will often 
seek the assistance of a school under 
private auspices. 

The Milton Hershey School, located 
in Hershey, working in close harmony 
with the State school system, has long 
provided the answer to the problem of 
what to do with the boy in need of 
special care. Increasingly the public 
schools are referring such cases to this 
private institution, where the child’s 
education may continue uninterrup- 
tedly, while at the same time he re- 
ceives the advantages of a normal 
home life. An account of this school 
and its work is the purpose of this 
article. 


A Man’‘s Dream 

This is the story of a man’s dream, 
conceived almost a half century ago, 
and how that dream has been realized. 
It is the story of nearly 2,000 boys 
whose lives, disrupted by the untimely 
death of parents, have been made 
whole. In a sense it is an unfinished 
story, for it is the true account of a 
good work that goes on day by day, 
year after year, into an unforeseeable 
future. 

The Milton Hershey School was es- 
tablished in 1909 to provide a home 
and an education for needy orphans. 
Milton Snavely Hershey had no chil- 
dren of his own, yet he was possessed 
with a deep love for young people, and 
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in Youth 


particularly a profound sympathy for 
homeless boys. Thus on November 15, 
1909, Mr. Hershey signed a deed of 
trust which was to mark the beginning 
of unlimited opportunities for youth. 
Four boys were enroled by the start 
of the school year 1910-11; today over 
1,000 students enjoy the facilities 
made possible by one man’s generosity. 


Group Living 

A unique feature of the Milton 
Hershey School is its plan of group 
living, similar to that of any large 
family residing in a rural community. 
From twenty-five to thirty boys live 
with houseparent couples in cottages 
and farm-homes situated on _ twelve 
thousand acres of farm land in the 
picturesque foothills of the Blue Moun- 
tains. Each boy assumes his share of 
daily chores, thus acquiring desirable 
work habits and an early sense of 
responsibility. Loneliness and frustra- 
tion vanish quickly in an atmosphere 
of mutual friendliness and trust, an 
environment which enables boys to 
make full use of their educational ad- 
vantages. 

The school is accredited by the 


Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Private Academic Schools, and 
the Middle States Association of Co!- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The 
majority of the student body consisis 
of boys previously enroled in the pub- 
lic schools of the State. Upon gradua- 
tion, most of these boys return to their 
home communities, prepared to make 
full use of special skills acquired dur- 
ing their years at Milton Hershey. 
The public schools of Pennsylvania 
have cooperated to the fullest extent 
in making possible the transfer of stu- 
dents from public to private auspices. 

Sensible of the need to provide for 
a wide range of talents and interests. 
the school offers a broad educational 
program. At the elementary level, ex- 
perienced teachers and small classes 
help the boys establish a sound foun- 
dation for later learning. Music, art. 
and recreation are integral parts of 
this curriculum. 

During the decisive junior high 
school years students are led to choose 
the particular courses of study which 
they will wish to follow in senior high 
school. Exploratory shop training, apti- 
tude and interest testing, occupational 
study and field trips, and persona! 
guidance under the skilled direction of 
a vocational counselor are provided 
for this purpose. 


Fourteen from which to Choose 

The senior high school division of- 
fers fourteen curriculum plans, includ- 
ing twelve trades which are available 





Boys returning to their cottage home 
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for boys who wish to engage in a 
particular vocation immediately upon 
graduation. Care is taken to make cer- 
tain that the requisite aptitudes are 
present in those desiring to enter a 
trade. Students learn to do_ highly 
skilled work in fully equipped shops, 
build houses, work on late model auto- 
mobiles, and otherwise prepare them- 
selves for useful service among the 
craftsmen of industry. This training 
program covers a three-year period, 
half of which is spent in class instruc- 
tion and the remainder in shop ex- 
perience. 

The Milton Hershey School, how- 
ever, is by no means exclusively a 
vocational institution. In common 
with students of other private schools, 
many of its boys decide to continue 
their education in colleges and uni- 
versities. An academic program, college 
preparatory in nature, provides for 
this. At graduation, certain deserving 
academic students, as well as_ those 
from other courses of study, are 
selected to attend the Hershey Junior 
College. Full scholarships are awarded 
on the basis of scholastic record, gen- 
eral attitude, and sincerity of purpose. 
From the Junior College students may 
transfer directly to other colleges and 
universities in all parts of the nation. 

For students who desire to enter 
some phase of business, which may in- 
clude banking, bookkeeping, or secre- 
iarial work, a special business curricu- 
lum is available. This includes the basic 
academic subjects, in addition to 
specialized courses in mathematics, 
business. methods, secretarial training, 
and banking practice. 
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An elementary classroom 


Religious faith is an essential re- 
quirement in the life of each boy and 
careful provision is made to nurture 
this phase of his character. All stu- 
dents are required to attend the non- 
sectarian Worship Service held on Sun- 
day mornings. In addition, boys of all 
faiths attend services in the commu- 
nity church of their choice. 

Consistent with its policy of satisfy- 
ing the normal life needs of the matur- 
ing boy, the Milton Hershey School 
makes every effort to preserve the 
family ties of its students. Letter writ- 
ing, phone calls, visits, and a summer 
vacation at home help to maintain a 
close re!ationship between the boy and 
his family. Once a year a_ special 
‘Parents’ Weekend” is observed. At 
this time students proudly demonstrate 
phases and accomplishments of their 
school life to parents, relatives, and 
friends. 

Although the material needs of the 
students are well provided for, a weekly 
cash allowance is granted the older 
boys. By means of this allowance thrift 
and foresight are taught, since the 
student is encouraged to save and plan 
ahead for some larger expenditure 
which he may wish to make. 


To Be Accepted 

Boys from all parts of the country 
are considered for enrolment at Mil- 
ton Hershey, with priority being given 
to those born in Pennsylvania. Pros- 
pective students must have lost one or 
both parents through death, be at least 
four and less than fifteen years of age, 
come from families of limited income, 
have at least average ability, and have 


The science laboratory 


no unusual physical disability. Upon 
admission, the school assumes full re- 
sponsibility for all educational, health, 
boarding, clothing, and lodging ex- 
penses of the boy for the duration of 
his period as a student. It is under- 
stood that the boy will continue his 
training in the school until graduation 
or until he becomes eighteen. 

Application for enrolment 
mences with a request to the Depart- 
ment of Social Services for informa- 
tion about the school. Formal applica- 
tion is then made, and if this indicates 
that a boy may be eligible, arrange- 
ments are made for a visit to the 
school. At this time several hours are 
devoted to psychological testing of the 
applicant and an interview with the 
parent or sponsor is conducted. Fol- 
lowing this, the application is subject 
to review by the Board of Managers. 
If the application is approved, the 
sponsor is promptly notified and an 
enrolment date is set. 

The transition period which a boy 
is bound to undergo following his 
transfer from public school is likely 
to be a difficult one. Provision is made 
for this through a program of orienta- 
tion, carefully supervised by a quali- 
fied teacher. A new student may spend 
several weeks with this instructor, dur- 
ing which, by means of further testing 
and close observation, it is determined 
in what grade the boy can do his most 
effective work. Thus he is introduced 
to his new environment in easy stages, 
every effort being made during this 
period to help him adjust as easily 
as may be possible. 

Upon graduation or termination of 


com- 
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enrolment at eighteen, the Milton Her- 
shey boy leaves to face life in an adult 
world. A Director of Student Place- 
ment has assisted him in planning for 
his immediate future, and will keep in 
close contact with him during the com- 
ing months. Progress in his chosen 
career, educational advancement, and 
personal problems will receive the con- 
tinued careful attention of the Place- 
ment Director. 

It is the intangibles which have, in 
the final analysis, brought lasting hap- 
piness and appreciable success to Mil- 
ton Hershey’s boys. Kindness, love, and 
a sincere interest in the welfare of 
their souls and bodies—these more 
than mere material provisions have en- 
larged their lives, making them good 
and useful citizens of the world. 


Useful Citizens of the World 


Richard M. Light, a graduate of the 
Class of 1941, performed singular 
service to his country recently. Light, 
in conjunction with a fellow engineer, 
designed vital installations for the USS 
Nautilus, the first 
powered submarine. 

Light was enroled in the electrical 
course while at Milton Hershey. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he attended the 
Hershey Junior College for two years. 
His college training was continued at 
Bucknell University, following which 
he took graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. An_ electrical 
engineer, he is now employed by the 
Westinghouse Corporation of Buffalo, 
New York. 

C. Edward Uhrich, a 1934 graduate 
of the academic curriculum, was 
awarded the “Alumnus of the Year” 
citation at the 1955 commencement ex- 
ercises. Uhrich served as an Army 
medical officer during World War II. 

Awards and honors have come to 
Dr. Uhrich from many sources. Today 
he is a member of numerous nationally 
known professional groups and Chair- 
man of Staff of the Huey P. Long 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 

There is no more rewarding work 
in the world than this—-training boys 
to become men. It was Milton Her- 
shey’s good fortune to see many of the 
boys whose care he assumed become 
useful adult citizens during his life- 
time. He has passed from the scene, 
but the school which bears his name 
perpetuates the wisest investment any 
mortal man can make—an investment 
in youth. 


world’s atom- 
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School and College — 


BEN D. JAMES 


Dickinson College 


HAT Pennsylvania schools and col- 

leges can and will cooperate is evi- 
denced by the cooperative activity of 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities in 
the year 1955. 

The 1955 president of the Principals’ 
Association, Samuel! Jacobs of Greens- 
burg High School, appointed a Second- 
ary School-College relations committee 
with the following membership: Helen 
Graeff, Grant Hixson, Lambert Joseph, 
and Mark N. Burkhart, chairman. 

John C. Warner, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities, appointed the follow- 
ing members to the Secondary School- 
College relations committee of this 
group: Rev. Edmund R. Cuneo, John 
M. Daniels, Mary Rose McWilliams, 
John M. Rhoads, Robert T. Sherman, 
H. R. Reidenbaugh, and Benjamin D. 
James, chairman. These groups then 
combined in one committee to consider 
integrative activity. 

The most significant recommenda- 
tion of the combined committee was 
that the represented organizations es- 
tablish a permanent committee on 
school-college relations to have regular 
meetings throughout the year. It is the 
earnest hope of the committee that sug- 


Will They Cooperate? 


gestions will be received from the mem 
bers of the PSEA for further areas oi 
study. 

First area to be considered was the 
School-College Night because of the 
many divergent viewpoints on pro- 
gramming and also because of the lack 
of a uniform plan for scheduling Col- 
lege Nights in the Commonwealth. The 
combined committee, after several 
meetings in the school year 1954-55, 
completed its assignment and published 
a pamphlet which contained an intro- 
duction, recommendations for College 
Night program, and a schedule for Col- 
lege Nights in Pennsylvania. 

Unanimously the committee recom- 
mended that all high schools in the 
State should adopt the following sched- 
ule for the continuing of High School- 
College Nights in Pennsylvania to go 
into effect for the school year 1956-57. 
It further recommended that a clear- 
inghouse be set up in each convention 
district in the form of an appointee by 
the President of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The du- 
ties of this individual will be to clear 
dates so as to keep the number of Col- 
lege Nights on any one date to a mini- 
mum. The following schedule was 
adopted with the principal named to 
conduct the clearinghouse in his area: 


Convention District Dates Principal 
Northwestern October 1 to 6 A. J. Bender 

Meadville High School 
Midwestern October 8 to 12 S. N. Currier 

Sharon Sr. High School 
Western October 15 to 19 Nelson Mills 

Mt. Lebanon Sr. High School 
Central-Western October 22 to 26 Lambert Joseph 

Indiana High School 
Southern October 29 to Helen Graeff 

November 2 John Harris High School 

Harrisburg 
Southeastern November 5 to 9 Mary Carter 

Radnor Twp. High School 

Wayne 
Eastern November 12 to 16 Clifford Bartholomew 

Allentown High School 
Northeastern November 19 to 23 George Shanno 

Hazleton High School 
Central December 3 to 7 N. Grant Hixson 


Tyrone Jt. High School 
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| Teach for the Thrill of Teaching 


RUTH SNYDER 


Classroom Teacher 
South Middleton Township Schoo! 
Boiling Springs 


ELL, the “kids” have all gone 

home for the day. Here in the 
empty Typing Room, it’s calm—peace- 
iul—there’s not a sound except for the 
tapping of the typewriter as | transfer 
my thoughts to paper. 

It’s been a good day—a day when 
the students were in an_ especially 
receptive mood for learning. All the 
mechanics of teaching went along as 
if on oiled wheels; good, solid, thought- 
provoking questions were asked; a 
pleasant atmosphere of | satisfaction 
prevailed after the answers were dis- 
cussed and accepted. 


Why Do You Like Teaching? 


As I was getting ready to go home, 
[ had an unexpected visit from one of 
the senior high boys who stayed after 
school “to talk college” with our Guid- 
ance Counselor. Our conversation was 
a light, breezy exchange of pleasant 
nothings until he suddenly became 
quite serious and tossed a question at 
me. 

He said, “Miss Snyder, you like 
teaching, don’t you?” 

Waiting to find out why he asked, 
[ simply replied, “Yes. I do, Eddie.” 

After he explained that he was con- 
sidering the possibility of enroling in 
a teachers college, he asked. “Why do 
you like to teach?” 

Again, I gave a short reply, “I teach 
for the thrill of teaching.” Since my 
answer did not seem to me to be at all 
explanatory, I immediately proceeded 
to explain it. 


A First-Grade Teacher 

I told Eddie that I get a thrill out of 
being a “first-grade teacher.” Know- 
ing that I have only Juniors and 
Seniors scheduled in my business edu- 
cation classes, he gave me a sharp look 
that suggested I was “rolling right off 
my rocker!” 

The look of concern disappeared, 
however, when I began demonstrating 
how the people in my beginning short- 
hand class learn to read, write, and 
spell all over again—only, this time, 
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instead of using the familiar alphabet 
to write or print the words, my begin- 
ners learn to use a system of symbols 
that represent the sounds of words and 
phrases in the English language. The 
thrills come in watching their skill de- 
velop and in seeing the ready, willing 
hands go up in response to a question 
or a request. 

I told my inquiring young friend 
that I get a “big charge” out of inter- 
preting a student’s reaction to my 
teaching—a smile can be a language 
unto itself. The smile [ like to see best 
is the satisfied grin that seems to say, 
“The light has dawned!’—he under- 
stands the lesson. Sincere student effort 
and gradually-increasing student ac- 
complishment are the spurs that goad 
the teacher on to greater endeavor. 

Another example that I gave to my 
young visitor was the thrill experi- 
enced by a teacher when she sees 
evidences that she is having success in 
guiding the student as he molds worth- 
while personal habits and sound at- 
titudes that will take final form when 
he actually “gets out into the world.” 
The effect that the teacher has had on 
his thinking will be reflected in his re- 
lationships with others in the business, 
social, and political worlds. 

Having a student gradually blossom 
forth from being a shy, backward, 
non-participating person to an indi- 
vidual who assumes the responsibility 
of being a contributing member in the 
class, with promise of becoming a 
worth-while member in an adult so- 
ciety, is an experience every teacher 
appreciates. 

I tried to impress upon my prospec- 
tive-teacher friend the thrill it is for 
a teacher to discover that her influence 
lives on long after personal contact 
with the student has been severed. Evi- 
dence of such influence is most readily 
discerned when graduates return to 
visit at the school and quote a state- 
ment that the teacher had made per- 
haps nine or ten years ago. 


7,500 Minutes 

Eddie and I chatted for a while 
about teaching in general. We discus- 
sed the fact that every word spoken in 


the classroom must have the utmost 
significance—if I waste two minutes 
of class time and have thirty students 
in that class, I’ve actually wasted sixty 
minutes, or a full hour. We used the 
chalkboard to figure out how many 
pupil hours are involved in one school 
day. We multiplied six classes by an 
average of twenty-five pupils in a class 
that runs for fifty minutes. We found 
that I am responsible for teaching 
7,500 minutes of student time during 
the day. Breaking the minutes down 
into hours and days, we found that the 
combined class time of the students 
for one school day represents 125 
hours or five full days plus five hours 
of any one individual’s time! 

Just as wasted time can assume huge 
proportions, so, also, does time, in a 
sense, stand still for the teacher—we 
chuckled at the thought that although 
I grow a year older with each succeed- 
ing class, my way of thinking “and 
self-expression in the classroom must 
always stay young—it must remain at 
the seventeen-year-old level, the age of 
my people. My thinking must be right 
up-to-date on the latest expressions, hit 
tunes, fashion fads, TV programs, and 
current events. In Study Hall, I must 
expect to be called upon as an author- 
ity in math, science, homemaking, 
vocational agriculture, plus all the 
other types of information students 
gather. I pointed out to my young 
friend that it is a good feeling to 
know that one’s opinions, suggestions, 
and directions are respected and ac- 
cepted. 

Finally, after a few more topics of 
conversation, Eddie departed. 

Now, as I sit here thinking about 
our conversation, I realize that there 
were many more examples I could 
have used in explaining why I teach 
for the thrill of teaching. I realize, 
too, that numerous are the teaching 
satisfactions yet to be experienced, and 
many are the worth-while phases of 
work yet to be explored. I predict, 
however, that as those experiences and 
explorations evolve, they will always 
add up to the same answer for me—I 
TEACH FOR THE THRILL OF 
TEACHING! 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 








The President Reports 


One of the first meetings attended 
by your President after taking office 
was the Regional Meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards held 
in Washington, D. C., on January 9- 
10. Represented at this regional meet- 
ing were our six neighboring states 
and the District of Columbia. Repre- 
senting your State were members from 
the Executive Council, from our vari- 
ous Departments, from Pennsylvania’s 
Commission, and from various teacher 
education institutions throughout the 
State. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Next Steps in the Improvement of 
Teaching Services.” In preparation for 
this Conference each state was asked 
to make a compilation of State recom- 
mendations and indicate whether ac- 
tion had been taken. This compilation, 
dating back to the origin of the State 
Commission would serve as a measur- 
- ing rod to determine whether or not 
each State Commission had been as ef- 
fective as it might be and to indicate 
areas which needed strengthening. 

Of note is the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania’s compilation contains twenty- 
one recommendations answered in the 
affirmative, twelve answered as _par- 
tially completed, and eight answered 
in the negative. Of greater significance 
than the number are the recommenda- 
tions themselves which the Commission 
has had some part in carrying through. 

Your President was impressed with 
the seriousness of purpose of those in 
attendance from this State and with 
their earnest intent to list the next 
steps which are vital to Pennsylvania’s 
move forward. 

It has been gratifying to note the 
interest of Local Branches in the White 
House Conference. At a number of 
meetings to date, your President has 
been encouraged by the questions, the 
comments, and the discussion on the 
recent Conference. Local Branches are 
to be commended for their foresight 
in inviting representatives of lay or- 
ganizations to hear the report. 

The number of service clubs and 
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women’s organizations desiring to hear 
the story of the White House Confer- 
ence indicates an ever-growing interest 
on the part of citizens in our educa- 
tional problems. 

Another favorite topic for discussion 
at Local Branch meetings has been the 
“Value of Professional Organizations.” 
Special stress has been placed on the 
work of committees on the local and 
State levels. The PSEA maintains a 
power line through the work of its 
committees on the State level. 

These committees on the State level 
are truly functioning committees when 
they reflect the thinking of the mem- 
bership back home whom they repre- 
sent. It is a responsibility of the mem- 
bership to be informed on the indi- 
viduals representing them, and, further, 
to communicate to them their ideas 
and their suggestions. 

The local committees involve the 
grass roots of our profession. They 
allow—they encourage—each member 
to voice his opinion and his contribu- 
tion. Again and again, we realize that 
the PSEA can be no stronger than it 
is on the local level. 

Much earned praise and commenda- 
tion is due the leaders of our Local 
Branches with equal commendation to 
the membership for their active in- 
terest and cooperation. 

Equal recognition must be given to 
those who give unstintedly of their 
time, their energies, and their talent 
to serve on our State Committees. They 
render yeoman service to their respec- 
tive districts and to the Association. 

Your President also wishes to in- 
form the membership of the first meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the 
Association. All members were present, 
showing by their presence their realiza- 
tion of the responsibility entrusted to 
them by the membership back home. 

Your President was further encour- 
aged by the desire of each member to 
represent his area, yes—but also in 
his realization that as Council mem- 
bers, as the official family of PSEA, 
to work for the overall growth and 
strength of our professional organiza- 
—Lucy A. VALERO, President, 

PSEA, California 


tion. 


The General Assembly 


Little progress has been made in the 
General Assembly since the last report 
in the PSJ. A Bipartisan Tax Commit- 
tee in the House, suggested by the Hon- 
orable Hiram G. Andrews, Speaker. 
after a series of conferences agreed on 
a compromise tax program estimated 
to produce $360,000,000 of revenue. 
The proposals, in brief, were a 2% tax 
on net income as reported in the fed- 
eral income tax return to yield $210,- 
000,000, a 2% sales tax on selected 
items to yield $119,000,000, and a 2% 
tax on meals in restaurants, hotel and 
motel accommodations to yield $31,- 
000,000. 

It was expected that the bills would 
be acted upon finally in the House on 
Thursday, February 9. However, un- 
certainty as to whether the Governor 
would sign all the bills resulted in de- 
lay. It is expected that this program 
will be given further consideration in 
the near future. 

The report on this part of the legisla- 
tive program is written on February 11. 


Payments to School Districts 

Appropriation payments to the 
fourth class districts, due since last Oc- 
tober, were completed by the Treasury 
Department on February 10. These 
payments totaled $43,000,000. 

No provision has been made, so far 
as we can determine, for the immediate 
payment of appropriations owing to 
third class districts amounting to ap- 
proximately $38,000,000. Mr. Polen, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, told the House that there 
was a possibility of “selective” pay- 
ments later to districts in serious fi- 
nancial need. 


Teachers College Salaries 

S.B. 333, a PSEA bill revising the 
salaries of professional staffs of our 
State Teachers Colleges, was approved 
by the Senate by a vote of 45-0 on 
February 7. This bill now is in the 
House Education Committee. 


School Districts and Authorities 

S.B. 851 which would require the 
approval of the electorate of a school 
district before entering into leases with 
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authorities was on the Senate calendar 
for action. It was recommitted to the 
Committee on Education Monday, Feb- 
ruary 6. 


Salaries, Subsidies, and Retirement 

No action has been taken on the 
PSEA bills on salaries, subsidies, and 
retirement. We continue to press for 
action on H.B. 583, H.B. 584, and our 
retirement package. 

Everyone knows that our salary bill, 
H.B. 583, is desperately needed if we 
are to secure and hold good teachers, 
and if they are to be paid a decent 
salary. 

Everyone knows the imperative need 
for additional subsidies for school dis- 
tricts as outlined in H.B. 584. Our 
schools must have more liberal appro- 
priations from the State and they must 
have them now. 

There can be no disagreement that 
teachers should have retirement bene- 
fits equivalent to those of the State 
System, 

Our PSEA bills—salaries, subsidies, 
and retirement—continue to be a 
“must” program. 


Advisory Committee on 
Certification Appointed 


Ralph C. Swan, Acting Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, announced 
the appointment of a committee on 
teacher certification to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the State Council of 
Education. The function of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Certification is to 
study all requirements for the certifi- 
cation of teachers in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and present to 
the Council such recommendations as 
the committee deems advisable. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held on January 23, and the com- 
mittee plans to have its report ready 
for presentation to the Council in Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

Members of the committee are: John 
C. Albohm, superintendent of York: 
Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County; Fred E. Bryan, su- 
perintendent of Uniontown; Earl A. 
Dimmick, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh; E. Duncan Grizzell, Dean of 
Education, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Tyyne Hanninen, teacher, Mones- 
sen; Guy N. Harriger, assistant super- 
intendent of Butler Area Joint Schools; 
Oliver S. Heckman, supervising prin- 
cipal of Neshaminy Joint Schools; 
Robert Jacoby, senior coordinator, in- 
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dustrial education, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Floyd H. Kilmer, director of 
guidance, Quakertown-Tohickon Joint 
High School; Ethel McCormick, as- 
sistant to the superintendent of Allen- 
town; Rt. Rev. Monsignor Robert J. 
Maher, superintendent of Parochial 
Schools of the Harrisburg Diocese; 
Paul Masoner, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh; H. R. 
Reidenbaugh, executive secretary, 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities; Dan V. Skala, Past 
President, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association; Earl F. Sykes, State 
Teachers College, West Chester; Mari- 
on R. Trabue, dean of education, The 
Pennsylvania State University; P. O. 
Van Ness, executive secretary, Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors Associ- 
ation; Emalyn Weiss, supervisor of 
special education, Berks County; Allen 
H. Wetter, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia; D. Willard Zahn, dean of 
education, Temple University; and 
Willis E. Pratt, president of State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 

Doctor Pratt, who has been named 
chairman of the committee, has named 
the following four subcommittees: 
Plans and Procedures—formulation of 
procedures to be followed by the Ad- 
visory Committee; Platform and Prin- 
ciples—guiding principles in certifica- 
tion procedures; Current Practices— 
survey of current certification prac- 
tices in other states; Pennsylvania Cer- 
tification Requirements—survey of cur- 
rent certification practices and stand- 
ards in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Retired McKeesport Educators 

The welfare committee of the Mc- 
Keesport Education Association, Mrs. 
Betty C. Cready, chairman, announces 
that the following members of the 
branch retired last spring from the 
district: Clara R. Hardy, 48 years; F. 
Frank Crall, 35 years; Ruth E. Low, 
29; John F. Willauer, 35: Esther Hill, 
37; Mrs. Martha Stone Schug, 36; 
Mrs. Lillian Stokes Quinn, 40; Eliza- 
beth Rice, 44. 


Pan American Day 

A kit of basic materials for observ- 
ance in schools of Pan American Day, 
April i4, is available from the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Liberty is always dangerous, but it is the 
safest thing we have. 
—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 








Dear Miss North: 


Shouldn't we do something about the 
incorrect and careless speech used by 
so many of our high school students? 
I am ashamed when I hear the young 
adults of our community who are 

. “ee *,97 
graduates of our high schools say “git 
and “jist.” Vera Veteran 


Dear Vera: 

At no time in the history of our 
country has speech been more im- 
portant than it is now. Television, 
radio, and our many clubs and or- 
ganizations point up the need for clear, 
concise, and accurate speech. Teach- 
ing pupils to speak well is one of the 
most important tasks of the elementary 
and high schools. 

School people are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of this need. 
Trained speech therapists are being 
added to the faculties of schools. 
Speech teachers are considered neces- 
sary in a modern high school. Yet the 
correction of careless speech remains 
the responsibility of all classroom 
ieachers. 

The teacher’s own diction is of pri- 
mary importance. The pupils should 
hear the best of English spoken by 
those who teach them. In speech, more 
than any other thing, pupils will do 
as we do, rather than as we say. 

The tape and wire recorder is a 
tool to help us in developing good 
speech. Few of us listen to our own 
speech. If the pupils have the oppor- 
tunity to listen to recordings of their 
speech, many of them will realize the 
need for improvement. 

Underlying the careless speech prob- 
lem is a basic human need. We want to 
be accepted by those whom we love 
and whose respect we desire. Speech is 
one of our close bonds with others. If 
our family and friends pronounce 
“aunt” as “ant”—we are not likely to 
say “awnt” just because our English 
teacher says it correctly. To make a 
real improvement in the speech pattern 
of our pupils requires a keen insight 
into the behavior of people as well as 
a knowledge of language. 


Sincerely, 
Meg Herek 
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State Educational Policies 


Committee Announced 


The Acting Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Ralph C. Swan, has 
established a committee to study and 
advise on the problems of public edu- 
cation in cooperation with the Pennsy]l- 
vania school authorities. The new 
group is the Pennsylvania Educational 
Policies Committee. 

A factor in the formation of this 
committee was the recurring need 
noted by Doctor Swan for a group to 
whom and before whom educational 
problems could be taken. The com- 
mittee will act as a sounding board 
and in an advisory capacity to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

The personnel of the committee is: 
Emery F. Bacon, educational director, 
United Steelworkers of America; John 
S. Cartwright, superintendent, Allen- 
town;. Hobart A. Farber, superinten- 
dent, Lehigh County; Eugene S. Far- 
ley, president, Wilkes College, and 
member, State Council of Education; 
Leonard P. Fox, executive director, 
State Chamber of Commerce; Lee O. 
Garber, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Camilla S. Garey, president, Pennsy]l- 
‘vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Sec- 
retary, PSEA; David C. Guhl, teacher, 
Connellsville; Roy J. Haring, adviser, 
Department of Public Instruction; Les- 
lie W. Kindred, director, Department 
of Educational Administration, Tem- 
ple University. 

Also on the committee are the Hon- 
orable Stephen McCann, chairman, 
House Committee on Education; Har- 
old F. Martin, director, Bureau of Gen- 
eral Education, Department of Public 
Instruction; Franklin A. Miller, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Pennsy]l- 
vania State University; Thomas R. 
Miller, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro; Mrs. Emaline Mohr, 
member, board of school directors, Al- 
lentown; Ira C. Sassaman, Pennsylva- 
nia State Council of Christian Educa- 
tion; Fred A. Spancake, supervising 
principal, Logan Township, Blair 
County; P. O. Van Ness, executive sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association; Honorable Paul L. 
Wagner, chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education, and William A. Yeager, 
professor of educational administra- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Doctor Swan, who will serve as 
chairman of the committee, plans to 
include individuals from labor and 
farm groups in rounding out the com- 
mittee. 

The committee, which held its initial 
meeting on January 19, indicated some 
areas of its thinking: 

1. The primary function of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Policies Commit- 
tee (PEPC) is that of identifying prob- 
lems and issues in education in Penn- 
sylvania. 

2. The committee should spell out pol- 
icy in relation to the problems and is- 
sues—the position the group can take 
after having collected facts and data 
and evaluated the whole. 

3. The committee should work and 
cooperate with established channels. 
such as parent-teacher groups, and 
other broadly representative organiza- 
tions working for better schools. 

4. The committee is a deliberative 
body, whose findings and actions are 
not limited by the organizations with 
which the members are associated. 


5. It was noted that Federal legisla- 
iion affecting education in the states is 
a rapidly developing field and within 
the province of this committee’s delib- 
erations. The committee should suggest 
policy to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction concerning such Federal 
legislation affecting Pennsylvania. 


6. The PEPC should react to and win- 
now out for the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction suggestions on the 
more important items needing legisla- 
tion—a continuing look and planning 
for education. 


7. The PEPC should furnish a clear 
definition of educational policy for 
local citizen groups. 


High School Poetry 


Teachers of high school students, 
grades 7 through 12, are cordially in- 
vited to submit verse written by their 
students for possible publication in 
one of the 28 regional Annual Anthol- 
ogies of High School Poetry. The clos- 
ing date for the submission of manu- 
scripts is March 25. Entries should be 
sent to National High School Poetry 
Association, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los 
Angeles 34, California. 





J. Maurice Strattan 


Retirement Board Cites 
Doctor Strattan 

At the meeting of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board held on 
January 13, 1956, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Whereas, Doctor J. Maurice Strat- 
tan, superintendent, Tredyffrin-East- 
town School District, Berwyn, Penn- 
sylvania, has served faithfully as a 
member of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, having been 
elected to the Board on January 1, 
1953, to serve until December 31, 1955, 
and 

Whereas, Doctor Strattan has been 
faithful in attendance at meetings and 
always intensely interested in just ad- 
ministration of the Retirement Law, 
with which he is very familiar, 

Therefore, be it resolved, by this 
Board, that we express our deep appre- 
ciation for his devoted and valuable 
service to the Board and to the public 
school employes in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 


Mars Principal Retires 


Mars High School is going to find 
it hard to replace Frances Hespenheide 
who is retiring at the end of this school 
year. As teacher and principal, she has 
made many friends among her faculty 
and student body. 

Miss Hespenheide started teaching 
in 1921. Her retirement will become 
effective June 1, 1956. 

—J. H. Hupson, Supervising Principal 


Hazleton’s Audio-Visual Manual 

Hazleton schools, Thomas L. Hinkle, 
superintendent, have issued a curricu- 
lum publication on audio-visual aids. 
This manual is to help teachers in the 
use and selection of these aids. The 
manual was prepared by Fred H. Bach- 
man, director. 
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Give Your Branch Past 
President a Key 














The Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
has adopted the design for an official 
Local Branch Past President’s Key and 
authorized Local Branches to award 
the key as recognition of professional 
service. This key award was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Local 
Branches and by the 1955 delegates to 
the Penn Hall Workshop. Orders for 
keys will now be accepted. 
The design for the key is a keystone 
of 10 carat gold framing a blue enamel 
inlay. On a gold torch, the letters 
PSEA are arranged. At the bottom are 
¢ the words Local Branch Past President. 
' On the reverse side, the president’s 
ail Mary B. McAndrew, President of the Pennsylvania State Education Association in 1936 and initials and the year or years of his 
former superintendent of schools at Carbondale, was honored by the All Pennsylvania aneeinn ill teed ; 
on College Alumni Association of Washington, D. C., at its annual luncheon on February 4. fa ac _ ‘ 
ylu- The citation presented to her read: “For outstanding contribution toward preserving and Keys may be ordered as pendants for 
extending the American ideals of education.” watch chains or as pins with safety 
rate Presenting the citation to Miss McAndrew is Glen R. Law, president, All Pennsylvania catches. The pendants are usually or- 
College Alumni Association (right); Gilbert A. Cuneo, chairman of the program (left); Lester deed dase rieet eek Gexabiten caeien 
ast- K. Ade, former Superintendent of Public Instruction (second from right). is : — 3 
nn- Secretaries of Local Branches of 
; a PSEA have been sent an order blank 
m- which is to be returned to PSEA Head- 
een W. W. Eshelman quarters with check or money order by 
1, font Weahingene February 15. The cost of the key is 
55 President is : : 
a Southeastern $11. 
Convention It is suggested that Local Branches 
een District Merle A. Beam plan the award of these service keys to 
ind Windber their presidents at the annual spring 
ad- President dinner meetings this year. 
aW Central-Western 
, Convention 
District 
his 
re- 
ble 
lic R. E. Hartz Gets Automobile 
Ith At a faculty-school board dinner on | 
January 19, 1956, Robert E. Hartz | 
(right) was honored upon his retire- 
| ment as supervising principal of the | 
ind aN | 
‘ Palmyra Area school district. | 
ide ve “a ar 
ee Having served the district for 35 | 
years, 28 as supervising principal, Mr. | 
has p 8 P 
Hartz was presented with a new auto- | 
ty s ; ; 
: mobile by his associates. 
n Presenting the keys to Mr. Hartz is 
R. E. Swank, high school principal. 
me , b : 
Others in the picture are Carl E. Cope 
al (left), elementary principal, and Har- 
P old E. Cockley, president of the board 
of directors. 
cle, Mr. Hartz was succeeded as super- 
cu- | vising principal by William H. Bolger. 
ds. § 
the ; 
"he Stronger schools will mean a stronger Amer- 
ica. Better schools will mean better citizens. 
ch- Nothing could be more important in today’s 
divided world—BENJAMIN FINE 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
October 16, 1955 to January 15, 1956 


as reported by NEA Membership Division 





Emma T. Abele, Johnstown Walter J. Cobb, New Hope Cynthia L. Fleming, Mahoning 


William G. Allabach, Camp Hill Anne M. Collins, Pittsburgh William F. Fleming, Saegertown 
Norman Allison, Washington Mrs. Lois Conner, West Monterey Charles W. Forney, Davidsville 
David N. Alloway, Yardley William B. Cooper, Levittown Jean E. Francis, Ardmore 
Mrs. Iva W. Ammon, Fredericktown George C. Cope, Saegertown Mrs. Ruth E. Franks, Levittown 
Mrs. Florence W. Astler, Ambler Thomas E. Corbett, Cherry Tree Richard Frickert, Levittown 
Mrs. Evelyn Attick, Harrisburg Margaret J. Cornelius, Glenolden Mrs. Suzanne B. Fritz, Fallsington 
Sara Austin, Bradford Harry E. Craig, Oil City Frederick Funk, Springfield 
Wilmer F. Bachman, Fallsington Isabel Creagmile, Philadelphia J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg 
Medill Bair, Morrisville Agnes M. Curran, Plymouth Mrs. Mildred H. Garinger, Harveys Lake 
Conrad A. Baldwin, Morrisville Richard L. Currier, Yardley Mrs. Charlotte G. Garman, Lancaster 
Cora Ann Bash, Washington Andrea J. Dangelo, Levittown Harry N. Gasser, Camp Hill 
Blanche Baty, Carlisle Mrs. Ethelyn Daugherty, Finleyville Clarence W. Gehris, Center Valley 
Eva Baty, Carlisle Stanley I. Davenport, Jr., Pottstown John Gembusia, Levittown 
Agnes M. Bedell, McKeesport Ethel David, Narberth Hilda I. Gibbel, Harrisburg 
Paul Berkebile, Holsopple Eleanor C. Davis, Fallsington Mrs. Violet Gillespie, Saegertown 
Mrs. Constance Bevins, W. Philadelphia Mrs. Carolyn F. Deal, Pennsbury Richard H. Gingrich, Mercersburg 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Bietsch, Yardley George N. Demshock, Butler Arthur I. Glenn, Greensburg 
John C. Bonaparte, McDonald Sylvia DeStefano, Turtle Creek Olive Green, Mt. Carmel 
Morton Botell, Levittown Ethel Dixon, Johnstown Solomon Greenberg, Havertown 
A. Ford Boucher, Beaverdale F. Geneva Dolbow, Essington Mary Odell Grein, Flemington 
Douglas J. Bowman, Washington Jean E. Donahey, W. Brownsville Clair R. Grim, York 
Miriam L. Boyer, Allentown Mrs. Margaret D. Donaldson, Canonsburg Paul P. Guza, Broughton 
Mary Boyle, Hulmeville John S. Downing, Jr., Coatesville Jessie B. Haefner, Philadelphia 
Marlin B. Brandt, Norristown Henry E. Dux, Levittown Edith L. Hagy, Yardley 
John Brodish, Everett Reinhold J. Edelschein, Levittown R. Nelson Hale, Erie 
Lillian R. Brown, Havertown James William Egli, Levittown Theodore G. Halkias, Bethlehem 
Robert M. Brown, Levittown Paul C. Ehrhart, Millersville Irma E. Hamilton, Pittsburgh 

‘ Robert V. Brown, Philadelphia J. Henry Eisenhart, Jr., Levittown Richard W. Hastings, Royersford 
John N. Buch, Elizabethtown Berkley Ellis, Bethayres Ruth D. Hawkins, Pittsburgh 
J. Paul Burkhart, Carlisle Mrs. Naomi W. England, Oxford Donald W. Henry, Morrisville 
Warren H. Burton, West Chester Donald H. Esbenshade, Highspire Nancy R. Henry, Levittown 
Gladys S. Campbell, Pittsburgh Mrs. Edith R. Eshleman, Upper Darby George B. Hershey, Jr., Lancaster 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Carfagno, Morrisville William R. Evans, Drexel Hill Russell A. Hill, Newton 
Lowell S. Carpenter, Ulysses Flora Belle Faddis, Pittsburgh Walton B. Hill, Upper Darby 
Frank R. Carson, Coatesville Edward J. Ferber, Scranton Catharine O. Hoberg, Northumberland 
Fred R. Carstetter, Reedsville Helen R. Ferguson, Butler Henry R. Hoerner, Jr., Landisville 
Mrs. Bessie M. Cech, Linesville Camille Fernekes, Oakmont William C. Hollopeter, Levittown 
Wade H. Clingerman, Monessen Grace W. Ferrero, Pittsburgh Audrea R. Howard, Harrisburg 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Life Membership Application 


Mail to: 

William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


My Name is (Mr. Mrs. Miss) - 


Pawerat sO a ne ee eee = 2a ag Sie ad 

Street City Zone State 
Position __. q : ate A ee aS EROO Loystenmomcarner Group =< 
Address of 
System or Group 
Sponsored by sa ipa hac IU rte RE ed See bo eal iON 2, oe eS ONE Rea ee Peewee Wee Cee A 
I wish to use the following payment plan. Enclosed is payment on my membership.* 

__$150 — full payment __.... $50 a year for 3 years 
EER $25 a year for 6 years __...... $15 a year for 10 years 


*If you have already paid annual dues of $5 or $10 for the current year, this amount will be credited up to 
August 31 as partial payment on your first instalment. 
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Nanette Hoy, Snydertown 

Thomas L. Hughes, Butler 
William W. Ingraham, Morrisville 
M. Bernice Ireland, Ford City 
Leonard R. Irwin, Genesee 
Roxana Irwin, California 
Ellwood B. Jacoby, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Jakob, Levittown 
George W. Jarmuska, Yardley 
Robert E. Johns, West Chester 
Paul M. Jones, Ambler 

Thomas C. Kane, Munhall 

Pearl I. Kawel, Sunbury 

Alpheus E. Keller, Fairless Hills 
Mildred E. Kelly, Montoursville 
Willis L. Kennedy, Avella 
Stanley L. Kessler, Nazareth 
Margaret L. Klee, Chambersburg 
Charles W. Klemmer, Morton 
Guy R. Kline, Parkesburg 

J. Adolph Koenig, Croyden 
Kathryn Kreitzer, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Hilda A. Kring, Davidsville 
Jeanne C. Krzywicki, Yardley 
Alice Kunselman, Langhorne 
Paul Kutz, Doylestown 

Evereit A. Landin, Sugar Grove 
Lauretta H. Lawrence, Norwood 
Miriam M. Leaman, Ronks 

Mrs. Carolyn D. Leffler, Pitcairn 
Margaret Loftus, Scranton 

Glenn O. Long, Springfield 
Margaret H. Love, Downingtown 
Barbara A. Lowe, Pennsbury 

M. Louise Lowe, Springfield Twp. 
Twila Lyon, Emporium 

Mrs. Pauline R. McCaffrey, Yardley 
Dave McCormick, Johnstown 
Ethel M. McCormick, Allentown 
Marie A. McCreary, Phoenixville 
Mrs. Ruth M. McCutcheon, Yardley 
W. Bruce McFarland, Levittown 
Ray O. McGahey, Pittsburgh 

Don G. McGarey, State College 
Mrs. Helen G. McGrath, Bala Cynwyd 
John J. McKenna, Jr., Sadsburyville 
Frances A. McNitt, Lewistown 
Earl G. MacPherson, Shippensburg 
Mrs. Maude S. Manon, Claysville 
John E. Mantini, Jerome 

Harold F. Martin, Harrisburg 

J. Earl Mast, Lima 

A. Martha Matthews, Edinburg 
Mrs. Erma May, Davidsville 

John G. Mazzone, Pennsbury 
Maurice F. Meagher, Honesdale 
Thomas P. Menzies, Levittown 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Michaels, Turtle Creek 


Jessie V. Miller, Everett 
Charles Moresco, Erie 

Bruce B. Morgan, Media 

Elsie D. Morgan, Sharon Hill 
Alwilda L. Muir, Osceola Mills 
Helen G. Mulligan, Plains 
Charles J. Murphy, Townville 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Murphy, Townville 
Irving A. Neeld, Philadelphia 
Alice Marie Nissley, Salunga 
William J. Nunan, Springfield 
Carl H. Nunley, Allentown 
Edward J. Obyrne, Levittown 
Clarence R. Orendorf, York 
Joseph L. Orlosky, Lilly 
Nicholas F. Ostrosky, Galeton 
Charles J. Paine, Havertown 
Paul L. Palmer, Coatesville 
Iva R. Parkas, Pittsburgh 
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Carroll G. Parks, Allentown 
George B. Pearson, Pocono 
Andrew Petor, New Kensington 
Phillip R. Phelps, New Castle 
Mrs. Rose M. Piper, Morrisville 
Helen J. Polk, Export 

Theodore T. Polk, Jeannette 
James O. Porter, Belle Vernon 
William S. Praul, Langhorne 
Ruth Evert Price, Philadelphia 
Alice G. Prothero, Johnstown 
Charles A. Radi, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Olga W. Regner, Darby 
Anthony V. Rende, Aliquippa 
Jacob A. Rennard, Springfield 
Harvey E. Rettew, Chester 

Mrs. Emma H. Reynolds, Salix 
Mrs. Laura A. Reynolds, Fairless Hills 
Bonita Richards, Coraopolis 
Edward T. Richardson, Springfield 
Margaret S. Ries, Drexel Hill 
Robert Rill, Lancaster 

Regina Robaczewski, Plymouth 
Joseph W. Rohrbaugh, Yardley 
Clifford R. Roslund, Tunkhannock 
Clifford C. Ross, Jr., Levittown 
Robert J. Rowland, West Pittston 
Madeline J. Salomon, Pittsburgh 
Zelda Mohr Sarver, Ambridge 
T. C. Savel, Republic 

Annie E. Schneider, Bridgeville 
John A. Schricker, Butler 

Mary Lee Schuckers, Levittown 
Beth Schultz, Lock Haven 
Patricia J. Schussler, Canonsburg 
Charles Scott, Fallsington 

James W. Semmel, Levittown 
William F. Shaffer, Johnstown 
Alice G. Siddall, Malvern 
Charles Sirko, Jr., Aliquippa 
John R. Smeltz, Harrisburg 
Hermina Smetak, Pittsburgh 
Dorothy M. Smith, Lemoyne 
Francis A. Snelgrove, York 
Lewis N. Snyder, Sellersville 
Robert Earl Snyder, Cochranville 


D. Raymond Sollenberger, Williamsburg 


Eugene S. Spence, Library 
Donald Q. Sprole, Perkasie 
David F. Stafford, Harrisburg 

W. J. Stahlman, Milroy 

Mrs. Jane R. Stauffer, Irwin 
Paul Sterling, Fairless Hills 
Arch J. Stewart, Hyndman 
James R. Stewart, Schellsburg 
Earle A. Stinebiser, Jeannette 
Philip Strittmatter, Ebensburg 

J. Malcolm Stuber, Coatesville 
Donald E. Suter, Kimberton 
Edward J. Synowka, Robinson 
Curtis $. Taylor, Downingtown 
Mrs. Frances D. Taylor, Morrisville 
Mrs. Mary K. Thomas, Paoli 

E. Fordyce Thorne, Philadelphia 
Albert J. Trautwein, Levittown 
Merrill W. Troutman, Sunbury 


Mrs. Dorothea Van Leeuwen, Allentown 


Raymond A. Vanderslice, West Chester 
Thelma I. Waddle, Pittsburgh 
Raymond L. Waller, Fullerton 

Floyd Walter, Guys Mills 

Mary Helen Wanner, Narvon 

William C. Weaver, Pittsburgh 
Georgiana Weidner, Trucksville 
Harold R. Weirich, Lititz 

Esther M. Wenrich, Jenkintown 

Ruth A. Wetter, Pittsburgh 


Elizabeth Jane Will, Johnstown 
Mary F. Williams, Newton 
Myfanwy Williams, Wilkes-Barre 
Jean Alice Wilson, Pittsburgh 
John D. Wilson, Johnstown 
Joseph R. Wilson, Red Lion 
Elwood G. Witmer, York Haven 
Robert W. Woodward, Turtle Creek 
Irene M. Wright, Dillsburg 
Arlene H. Yearsley, West Chester 
John Elmer Yeck, Lewistown 
Frank Yeingst, Steelton 

Homer L. Zeigler, Millersburg 

J. Lloyd Zeigler, Carlisle 

Mrs. Eleanor Zemel, Pipersville 
Alton S. Zerby, Halifax 





Athens Honors Two 
Retired Teachers 


In the fall, the Athens Teachers’ 
Association sponsored a party for those 
teachers who had retired last year. 
Honored at the dinner were Mrs. Car- 
rie Crediford, English teacher, and 
Reed Benson, science teacher. 

The party was also planned to serve 
as a get-acquainted event and to wel- 
come thirteen new members of the 
staff: 


Mrs. Lena Ann Wolfe, third grade 

Mrs. Thelma Wright, second grade 

Joan Devine, fifth grade 

Mary Clare Jordon, third grade 

Mrs. Helen Bergen, second grade 

Howard Bachman, art supervisor 

Edwin Chase, social studies 

Mary Kimble, home economics 

Donald Knouse, geography 

Robert Parfitt, geography 

Marcella Schwartz, commercial 

Helen Terry, English 

Mrs. Margaret Pruyne, English and 
social studies 


ne 


Teachers more than any other group are 
custodians of our democratic culture. They 
need to respect and treasure the open mind 
as the guarantee of truth and progress. No gift 
is greater than understanding—recognition of 
the right of the other fellow to his point of 
view.—THE ATA MAGAZINE 


The Lord’s Prayer has had to withstand con- 
siderable abuse, especially from children trying 
to learn it from poor enunciators or from 
mumbling congregations. 

One little boy was heard to pray, “Harold 
by Thy name.” Another begged, “Give us this 
day our jelly bread.” A New York child peti- 
tioned, “Lead us not into Penn station.” 

—NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 
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PFTA to Meet at Millersville 


The Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America will be held on the campus of 
the State Teachers College, Millersville, 
April 20-21. Ruth M. Stambaugh, State 
secretary, is president of the. Millers- 
ville Chapter which will serve as host. 

An exhibit of FTA Chapter and 
Club maierials will be a feature of 
the Convention. Materials for the ex- 
hibit should reach Millersville by mid- 
April. Annette Whitman, convention 
chairman, Millersville, should be sent 
all exhibit materials and inquiries per- 
tatning to the display. 

The tentative outline of the Conven- 
tion is as follows: 

Friday, April 20 
12:00 noon to 2:00 p.m.——General 
Session 
2:45 p.m.—First Business Session 
4:30 p.m.—Tea 
7:00 p.m.—-Dinner 
9:00 p.m.—Dance 
Saturday, April 21 
8:00 a.m.—Breakfast 

9:00 a.m.—Second Business Session 

10:00.a,m.—Workshops 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 


ACEI Study Conference 

Three thousand registrants are ex- 
pected at the Washington Study Con- 
ference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, April 
1-6. In keeping with the conference 
theme, “Exploring Resources for Work 
with Children,” the entire Washington 
area will serve as a laboratory. 

Among the general session speakers 
will be: Alice Miel, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Mrs. Bonaro 
Overstreet, author and lecturer, Falls 
Church, Virginia; Harald Flensmark, 
director of the World Organization for 
Early Childhood Education, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Thomas G. Pullen, 
superintendent of schools for Mary- 
land; Howard E. Wilson, Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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District Superintendents 
Announce Meetings 


The Pennsylvania Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents has announced 
three meetings for the year 1956. The 
Annual Spring Conference will be held 
at the Nittany Lion Inn, State College, 
April 22-24. The Annual Fall Work- 
shop Conference is scheduled for Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, October 30, 31, 
and November 1. 

A Child Development Workshop at 
Pennsylvania State University, June 18- 
22, will have as its director Daniel A. 
Prescott and its coordinator, Superin- 
tendent Ralph D. Horsman. 


Curriculum Group 
Meets in New York 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will hold its 
eleventh national convention in New 
York City, March 19-23. Approxi- 
mately 1500 supervisors and leaders in 
instruction and curriculum work are 
expected to attend. Theme of the con- 
vention is “Creative Thinking, Living, 
and Teaching.” 

In the tradition of this organization, 
the convention will have large numbers 
of clinics, work sessions, and study-dis- 
cussion groups. A half-day of the con- 
vention will be available for visits to 
schools and trips to the UN, where a 
discussion with eight national repre- 
sentatives including the ambassador of 
USSR is planned. 

The three general sessions of the 
meeting will feature a symposium on 
“Creative Thinking and the Common 
Man” with Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Gardner Murphy of 
the Menninger Foundation, and W. H. 
Whyte, Jr., of Fortune Magazine; a 
“conversational lecture” by Bernice 
Milburn Moore and Harry E. Moore of 
the University of Texas; and an ad- 
dress by Laura Zirbes of Ohio State 
University. 

Headquarters for the convention will 
be at the Hotel New Yorker. Gordon N. 


Mackenzie of Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, is president of ASCD. 
There will be an extensive exhibit of 
instructional materials and equipment. 

Along with ASCD there will be 
meetings of the American Association 
of School Librarians, the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, the John Dewey Society, and 
the National Council for Elementary 
Science. 


Business Edueators 


to Hold Two Meetings 


The Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors Association will hold its Western 
Conference at Grove City on April 21; 
its Eastern Conference at Central Bucks 
High School, Doylestown, on April 28. 
The theme for the Western Conference 
will be “Student-Teacher Participation 
in Classroom Activities”; for the East- 
ern Conference, “Improvement of In- 
struction in Business Education.” 

Robert Slaughter, vice president and 
general manager of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, will speak at the Western Con- 
ference. James Meehan, professor of 
education and chairman, Division of 
Business Education, Hunter College, 
New York, will speak at the Eastern 
Conference. 

Sectional meetings will follow the 
opening session at both conferences. 
Well qualified speakers will develop 
topics related to specific areas of busi- 
ness teaching. 

Each conference will close with a 
luncheon session. At the Western Con- 
ference luncheon, Frank Sanders, super- 
visor of business education in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, will receive the associa- 
tion’s annual award. 

Renetta F. Heiss, head of the busi- 
ness department of Altoona High 
School, is president of the association. 
All business teachers in Pennsylvania 
are urged to attend one or both of the 
conferences. 


Art Conference 
The Pennsylvania Art Education As- 
sociation announces its spring confer- 
ence: 
Date—Friday and Saturday, April 13 
and 14 
Place—Central Dauphin High School, 
4600 Locust Lane, Harrisburg 
Mary Warner—Conference Chairman 
Robert Ulmer—Program Chairman 
—KENNETH J. KUHLA 
Publicity Chairman 
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Classroom Teachers Work on Conference Plan 


To prepare for the entertainment of the classroom teachers from the northeastern 
states—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the District of Columbia—a 
committee of Pennsylyania teachers met at Wilkes-Barre recently. Shown in the picture 
are: Seated—Charles M. Sandwick, Easton; Mrs. Mary Fraley, Wilkes-Barre, and Mrs. 
Miltona Klinetob, Plymouth. Standing—Mrs. Charles M. Sandwick, Easton; Mary Mulhern, 

Wilkes-Barre; Max Cooley, Sayre, and Mrs. Margaret Akerley, Scranton. 


Classroom Teachers 
Northeast Regional 


Pocono Manor Inn will be the scene 
this year of the annual Northeast Re- 
gional Conference of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, March 22-24. 
Erwin L. Coons, Northeast Regional 
Director of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, is conference 
chairman. David C. Guhl of Connells- 
ville and Charles M. Sandwick of 
Easton are members of the planning 
committee. 

A symposium on “The Responsibil- 
ity for the Improvement of Instruction 
in the Public Schools” will get the pro- 
gram underway on Friday morning, 
March 23. A teaching demonstration 
and clinic is slated to follow the sym- 
posium. 

Each of the three subsequent general 
sessions will emphasize important areas 
of responsibility in professional devel- 
opment and leadership training. The 
subjects that have been chosen include 
“The Responsibility for School Policy- 
making in a Democracy,” “The Respon- 
sibility of Professional Organizations 
in a Democracy,” and “The Responsi- 
bility for Professional Standards in a 
Nemocracy.” Each general session will 
begin with a keynote address by a re- 
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nowned speaker, after which confer- 
ence participants will form small dis- 
cussion groups for further considera- 
tion of ihe topic. 

Elizabeth A. Yank, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, will address the group at dinner on 
Friday evening. Later the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the PSEA 
will present a program of entertain- 
ment. 

Saturday evening’s banquet will fea- 
ture Willard E. Givens, former Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, as guest speaker. At 
this banquet also, the Northeast Region 
will present its annual award for the 
best scrapbook prepared by a state de- 
partment of classroom teachers in the 
Region. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
help the classroom teacher improve his 
skills as an instructor and as an active 
leader in his professional association. 
We urge all local associations to send 
one or more representatives, and we 
invite all classroom teachers to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend. 





Prejudices, it is well known, are most dif- 
ficult to eradicate from the heart whose soil 
has never been loosened or fertilized by edu- 
cation; they grow there, firm as weeds among 
rocks—CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


NEA Travel Program 
Spans Globe 


The NEA Travel Division has, in 
a period of ten years, developed one 
of the world’s most extensive educa- 
tional travel programs. No doubt 
much of the success of the Division 
is due to the fact that the teachers 
who use the service have taken an 
active part in determining the pro- 
gram. In addition, the Division works 
very closely with about 15 state educa- 
tion associations. Eight colleges and 
universities cooperate with the Divi- 
sion thus making it possible for those 
desiring credit to earn it on certain 
tours. 


The NEA Travel Division’s 1956 
program includes operations in Mexi- 
co, Central America, South America, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, the Near East, 
Around the World. In addition, there 
are two tours to the Pacific Northwest 
and thé’ Canadian Rockies, one timed 
to include the NEA Convention in 
Portland;. another tour called The 
Mountain West with Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone National Park, and 
Santa Fe representing the farthest di- 
rectional points on the itinerary; tours 
to New England and French Canada; 
and a Seminar in Washington. 


A special economy tour to Europe is 
scheduled, with an age limit of 35. 
There will also be special tours to 
Europe in May for retired teachers, the 
American Association of College Teach- 
ers of Education, and the American 
Library Association. Details may be 
obtained from the NEA Travel Divi- 


sion. 


The Division will also make arrange- 
ments for teachers who wish to travel 
independently in Europe or the Near 
Fast. 


The Seminar in Washington will be 
on “The United States Government in 
Action,” sponsored in cooperation with 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It will be offered for the first 
time next summer. Five weeks will be 
spent in Washington, with conferences 
in various governmental offices. Aca- 
demic credit may be earned by partici- 
pants. 


Folders on specific tours and other 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Division of Travel Services, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 


16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Classroom Teachers 


National Conference 

The 1956 national conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers will be held at Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon, July 8-20. 
Morgan Odell, president of the college, 
Elizabeth Yank, president, and Hilda 
Maehling, acting executive secretary, 
of the Department will plan this 
thirteenth annual conference. The pro- 
gram will be developed around the 
theme, “Public Education—Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage.” 

An hour-long period of personal de- 
velopment sessions will begin each 
day’s meeting. These meetings planned 
for early risers are optional. At the 
general sessions, problems of para- 
mount importance to classroom teach- 
ers will be discussed. Among the topics 
presented will be Classroom Environ- 
ment, International Relations, Science, 
Conservation of Education, and The 
Gifted Child. During the afternoon, 
participants will divide into smaller 
groups for activities and discussions 
pertaining to leadership and profes- 
sional organization problems. 

The schedule for the conference will 
give opportunity for participants to 
grasp some of the regional lore when 
the Oregon Trail is described by an 
educational leader who spent several 
months traveling it. Visits to lumber 
and paper mills will add insight into 
the industry of Portland. 

Delegates attending the conference 
may receive a certificate which boards 
of education sometimes accept as evi- 
dence of in-service growth. Conference 
participants may enrol in one of two 
education courses and receive an of- 
ficial statement of two hours of credit 
earned. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Annual Meeting 
PASEMG 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Study and 
Education of the Mentally Gifted will 
be held at the Leeds Junior High 
School in Philadelphia on April 28. 
The theme of the day’s conference will 
be Creative Teaching for the Gifted. 

The wide spirited interest that has 
developed over the last five years has 
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been evident by the increasing number 
of teachers and other educators attend- 
ing these annual conferences. Last 
year, at Penn State University, over 
425 were in attendance. It is expected 
that this number will be reached again, 
if not surpassed, at the conference in 
April. 

The program committee for the con- 
ference is under the chairmanship of 
Edward T. Myers, superintendent of 
District No. 6 of Philadelphia. The 
general conference committee consists 
of A. I. Oliver of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Helen Bailey and Hans 
Gordon, associate superintendents of 
the Philadelphia schools; Carryl Co- 
burn, principal of the Leeds Junior 
High School, and Herman M. Wessel, 
principal of the Elkins Park Junior 
High School. 

The officers of the association this 
year are Marie A. Saul, associate su- 
perintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
president; Herman M. Wessel, vice 
president, and Mrs. June Moyer, Derry 
Township Junior and Senior High 
School, secretary-treasurer. 


Student Teaching 
March Meeting 


The annual conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Unit of the Association for 
Student Teaching is scheduled for 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, and 
the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, March 16 and 17. The confer- 
ence, which will start at 11:00 a.m. 
Friday, March 16, in Laird Hall, Wil- 
son College, is open to all persons in- 
terested in student teaching and the 
Pennsylvania program for preparing 
teachers for our public schools. 

The theme of the _ conference, 
“Newer Approaches to Initial Teach- 
ing Experiences,” will be keynoted by 
Ruth L. Smith, director of student 
teaching at the State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Meetings will be held on both cam- 
puses during the two-day program. 
Able leaders have been secured for 
discussion groups of interest to ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high 
school teachers. 


School Psychologists 
To Convene 


The Pennsylvania Psychological As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
May 11 and 12 at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville. The meeting is open to all public 


school psychologists, county supervis- 
ors of special education, and clini» 
psychologists. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 


1. Convene Executive Committee 
2. Have a program committee 
plan: 
a. Professional meeting 
b. Community meeting 
c. Social or dinner meeting 
with suitable testimonial 
for retiring teachers and 
award of official key to Past 
President 
3. Convene Executive Committee 
to participate in preparing Lo- 
cal Branch Report Form which 
will be mailed to Local Branch 
presidents during April 
4. Give priority to these: 
a. Selection of delegate(s) to 
NEA Convention 
b. Designation of incoming Lo- 
cal Branch president for at- 
tendance at Local Branch 
Workshop 
c. Plan spring election of offi- 
cers for 1956-57; report 
names and addresses to 
PSEA Headquarters immedi- 
ately following their election 
d. Appoint auditing committee 
e. Appoint committee to plan 
for American Education 
Week—November 11-17, 
1956 
5. Entertain your members of the 
General Assembly 











Teaching— 


Teaching is sometimes full of pleasant sur- 
prises. For example, my aunt, a junior high 
school English teacher, jokingly told her pupils 
on report day that if their parents wouldn't let 
them come home because of bad grades, they 
could all come to her house to live. Was she 
surprised when she came home from dinner 
that evening to find forty-one pupils sitting on 
her porch! 

Another time when she missed school for 
two days, her children sent her a three foot 
high, hand-made get well card signed by every 
child in the class. 

Perhaps the most pleasant surprise came 
when one of the most brilliant older boys com- 
posed a song and dedicated it, in front of the 
whole school, to his dearest friend and the one 
who had done most for him, his seventh-grade 
English teacher. Surely these examples show 
how rewarding teaching can be. 


—LINDA FEICH, English 3, Allentown 
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Pennsylvania Plans for 


NEA Centennial 

In August, 1857, 43 educators met 
in Philadelphia to found the National 
Education Association (first called the 
National Teachers Association). In the 
summer of 1957, Philadelphia will be 
the scene of the centennial celebration 
convention of the Association. 

At its meeting on December 10, the 
1955 Executive Council of the PSEA 
unanimously approved the appoint- 
ment of G. Baker Thompson, Media, as 
chairman of the NEA Centennial Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania. It also ap- 
proved the appointment of Cathleen 
M. Champlin, Philadelphia, as co- 
chairman of this committee. 

To cover the necessary expenses for 
this centennial celebration, the House 
of Delegates approved the request of 
the Executive Council for an assess- 
ment of $1 per member. Thus the 
financial support will be added to the 
enthusiasm which will make Pennsy]l- 
vania’s share a huge success. 

In July, 1954, the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in New York City 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion urges a comprehensive celebration 
of its 100th anniversary in 1957 as an 
opportunity to challenge the Ameri- 
can people to a greater appreciation of 
the significant role of public education 
in a democratic way of life.” 

In keeping with this resolution, the 
NEA Board of Directors authorized 
1954 President Waurine Walker to ap- 
point a centennial celebration com- 
mission. Members of the commission 
are: Robert D. Bailey, New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. Rollin Brown, first vice 
president, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Rufus E. Clement, 
Atlanta University; Norman Cousins, 
editor, The Saturday Review; Harold 
Fellows, president, National Associa- 
tion of Radio and TV Broadcasters; 
John H. Fischer, superintendent, Balti- 
more; J. William Fulbright, U. S. 
Senator, Arkansas; Willard E. Givens, 
former NEA Executive Secretary; Eric 
Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association; Grayson Kirk, president, 
Columbia University; Raymond Mil- 
ler, Harvard School of Business; Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president, CIO; Helen 
Ryan, NEA State Director, Illinois; 
Raymond Stites, National Gallery of 
Art; Mrs. Theodore Waller, New York 
Herald Tribune; Louise A. Walter, 


president, Kansas State Teachers As- 
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sociation; Allen H. Wetter, superintend- 

ent, Philadelphia public schools; Nell 

Wilcoxen, field secretary, Arizona Edu- 

cation Association; J. C. Wright, lowa; 

William G. Carr, and Waurine Walker. 
This commission met at NEA Head- 

quarters February 24 and 25. It re- 

viewed developments in the program in 

which the centennial office has set up 

some 30 projects assigned to staff and 

field committees. Among the projects 

so far assigned are: 

Centennial History of NEA 

Centennial Film: The Life of Billie 
Davis 

Commemorative Stamp 

Special Centennial Edition, NEA Jour- 
nal 

Centennial Edition of NEA Handbook 

Centennial Volume of NEA Proceed- 
ings 

American Education Week, 1957 

NEA Centennial Tours 

Centennial Art Symbols and Interpre- 
iations 

Centennial Music 

Centennial Convention 

Centennial Birthday Party 

Centennial Citations 

Centennial Posters and Exhibits 


An Invitation to Artists 

In planning for the centennial cele- 
bration, a committee has been desig- 
nated to devise, interpret, and promote 
the art activities for the centennial. 
This committee, of which Leon L. 
Winslow, Baltimore, is chairman, has as 
one of its members I. L. de Francesco, 
director of art education, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown. 

At its initial meeting on October 27, 
the committee decided that the NEA 
should invite teachers of art and stu- 
dents in colleges, universities, and art 
schools to participate in a nationwide 
project to create original and unique 
commemorative designs for a flag, a 
seal, a postage stamp, and a cachet for 
the first-day-of-issue envelopes. Per- 
sons interested in submitting designs 
should note the specifications as listed 
on page 46 of the January issue of the 
NEA Journal. The deadline for all art 
work in connection with the design 
project is May l. 


Birthday Party 

* April 4 has been designated as the 
date for the NEA celebration birthday 
party. It is hoped that throughout the 
entire nation, opportunity will be given 
for parents and citizens to join educa- 
tors in birthday party celebrations. 


June 30-July 5, 1957, are the dates 
for the Centennial Convention in Phila- 


delphia. 


Ten Major Educational 


Events of 1955 

1. Some 500,000 persons in the 48 
states and territories take part in con- 
ferences prior to the White House Con- 
ference on Education, examining 
closely state and local problems of pub- 
lic education 

2. Two thousand delegates assemble 
in Washington for the White House 
Conference on Education—the first 
such meeting in the history of the 
United States—and approve “in- 
creased federal participation in educa- 
tion” 

3. The U. S. Supreme Court issues 
decrees and declares that segregation 
in public education must end with all 
deliberate speed 

4. Herold Hunt, former school 
superintendent, becomes Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the first time so high a post has 
been given to a man who knows the 
everyday problems of schools and col- 
leges 

5. Business and industry set up 
their own aid-to-education plans as re- 
flected in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Foundation 
and grants by Esso, Shell, Eastman 
Kodak, and other concerns 

6. Educators reexamine the read- 
ing instruction methods in the early 
grades, following an attack by Rudolf 
Flesch that most elementary school 
children can’t read 

7. Congress fails to enact Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s plan for school con- 
struction, despite a great buildup for 
the proposal by the administration 

8. Millions of school children roll 
up sleeves to receive Salk anti-polio 
vaccine in one of history’s greatest 
mass attacks on a dreaded disease 

9. The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, after stimu- 
lating the creation of thousands of 
citizens committees, ends five years of 
activity 

10. Despite the many problems that 
plague public education, some 1,138,- 
000 teachers (and other types of school 
personnel) provide instruction to 22,- 
101,000 elementary and 8,472,000 sec- 
ondary school pupils in the public 
schools of the United States.—Ben 
Bropinsky, Editor, The Teacher’s 
Letter 
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Legal Interest 
MARY NEALON WILCHENSK! 


Vv. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF BOROUGH OF 
THROOP ET AL 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
No. 196, January Term, 1955 
Opinion Filed January 3, 1956 
Facts: Mary Nealon Wilchenski, a 
teacher in the school district of Throop, 
was suspended because of a decrease 
in student enrolment. She filed a Bill 
of Complaint asserting that she had 
seniority rights superior to four other 
teachers who had been retained, namely 
Jordan, Weinstein, Muto, and Heasley. 
The Court below found that she was 
illegally suspended because she was in 
fact senior in service to Weinstein and 
ordered her reinstatement. The Court 
below found, in addition, however, that 
Jordan and Muto had superior service 
to Wilchenski and that Heasley had 
seniority of equal status to that of 
Wilchenski. Mrs. Wilchenski appealed 
from the judgment of the Court below 
because she wished to protect her posi- 
tion against possible future suspen- 
sions. The Court acknowledged that 
this was proper for her to do because 
otherwise she may in the future have 
waived her claim to superior status. 
After the judgment of the Court be- 
low, Jordan was retired by the school 
district so that the issue was whether 
or not Wilchenski had seniority status 
superior to that of Muto and Heasley. 
Muto was employed in 1920 and taught 
continuously until June of 1929. On 
that date he failed to receive a ma- 
jority vote of the board for re-appoint- 
ment as a teacher. He did not serve the 
district as a teacher thereafter until 
January of 1930 when his contract 
was renewed. He taught continuously 
since that time. Mrs. Heasley and Mrs. 
Wilchenski were both appointed as 
teachers on the same day, September 
28, 1929. Mrs. Heasley was absent 
from duty from March 12, 1948, until 
May 3, 1948, because of physical com- 
plications arising during pregnancy. 
No formal leave was granted her by 
the board although she was given five 
days sick leave with pay and during 
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her seven weeks’ absence, payment of 
her salary was made by the board. 


Question No. 1: Does the involuntary 
termination of the services of a teacher 
for a period of six months constitute 
a break in seniority? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Question No. 2: Does a seven weeks’ 
absence of a professional employe due 
to pregnancy without a leave author- 
ized by law retaining seniority credits 
constitute a break in seniority? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discusston: 1. Muto’s absence from 
the schoolroom from June of 1929 to 
January of 1930 was by action of the 
board failing to renew his contract in 
effect prior to the Tenure Act. The 
Court held that since there is no statute 
providing that his seniority rights are 
to be preserved during such absence, 
a break in seniority occurred. The fact 
that Muto’s absence was involuntary 
does not affect the break in seniority. 
It was concluded that Muto’s seniority 
measured from the date of his return to 
service in January of 1930, and since 
Mrs. Wilchenski was employed since 
September of 1929, her seniority rights 
prevail over those of Muto. 
2. Although Mrs. Heasley and Mrs. 
Wilchenski were employed on the same 
day, September 28, 1929, Mrs. Heasley 
was absent from March 12, 1948, until 
May 3, 1948. The Court referred to 
the case of West Mahanoy Twp. School 
District v. Kelly, 156 Pa. Superior Ct. 
601, as precedent for holding that 
Mrs. Heasley’s absence constituted a 
break in seniority. In the Kelly case, 
supra, it was held that “the condition 
of pregnancy in a married school 
teacher is not to be regarded as an ill- 
ness or disease but a normal condition 
even if it might be accompanied by 
pathological developments: 
‘The appellant was required to per- 
form her duties unless prevented by 
a personal illness or other reason— 
Her neglect to teach was not due 
primarily to the toxemia, but was 
the direct result of her pregnancy, 


which is not a disease or an illness 
according to the testimony of her 
physician; in a married woman it is 
a normal condition.’ ” 
The Court concluded that Mrs. Wil- 
chenski’s seniority rights were superio: 
to those of both Muto and Heasley. 


Executive Council 

The 1956 Executive Council met ai 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
January 21, at 9:30 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Lucy A. Valero presiding. 
Roti Catt—Present were: A. N. Ad- 
dleman, Merle A. Beam, Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, James W. Cable, Anne G. Eifler, 
W. W. Eshelman, Edwin Flegal, David 
C. Guhl, Robert J. Haberlen, John C. 
Hoshauer, Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, M. 
Louise Lowe, Edna L. Mest, Dan V. 
Skala, Irwin W. Stunkard, Frank E. 
Supplee, Ralph C. Swan, Mrs. Kathryn 
W. Tyson, Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: H. E. 
Gayman. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Directors, 
Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, and members of Headquar- 
ters Staff met with the Council. 
COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Miss 
Valero welcomed the members of the 
Council and said she knew she would 
have the cooperation of all members 
during the year. She called particular 
attention to the recommendations of 
the TEPS Commission Conference. 
MinutEs—On motion of Miss Mest, 
seconded by Mr. Supplee, the minutes 
of the December 28 meeting were ap- 
proved. 

Speedy Recovery—On hearing of Mr. 
Gayman’s illness, the Council, on mo- 
tion of Doctor Addleman, seconded by 
Mr. Skala, was unanimous in its re- 
quest that Mr. Moser call Mr. Gayman 
and express best wishes for a quick 
and permanent recovery. 

FINANCIAL REPORT AND BupceT—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1955, was 
approved on motion of Miss Eifler, sec- 


onded by Mr. Flegal. 
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Business PRocEepURE—On motion of 
Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Mrs. 
Kessler, the Council approved the busi- 
ness procedure of the Association as 
presented by Miss Hassler. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mrs. 
Boyd, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
December 27, 28, and 29, were fixed as 
the dates for the 1956 Convention to 
be held in Harrisburg. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Miss Mat- 
thews gave a report on the makeup and 
time schedule in connection with the 
JoURNAL and Education Bulletin, the 
two official publications of the Associ- 
ation. 





Convention Districts—The Convention 
District Presidents reported on the ac- 
tivities in their respective districts. Miss 
Eifler suggested that the Presidents 
consider a common topic for their fall 
conferences, which might be an out- 
growth of the White House Conference. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Miss Eifler, the Convention District 
Presidents agreed to meet Friday eve- 
ning before the next meeting of the 
Council. (Friday, February 24, 7:30 
p.m.) 





Bertrand Library 


July 2-August 10 
Combined academic and professional summer program 
Wide variety of undergraduate and graduate courses 
All classes meet five days a week 


Presidents of Departments—Doctor 
Hoshauer noted a marked increase in 
interest in the Department of Higher 
Education at the recent convention; 
Mrs. Tyson and Mr. Guhl called atten- 
tion particularly to the Northeast Re- 
gional Conference of Classroom Teach- 
ers at Pocono Manor, March 22-24, 
and urged attendance of classroom 
teachers and administrators; Miss 
Lowe stated that her Executive Board 
would meet soon to plan for the rest of 
the year, that the National ASCD 
would meet in New York on March 19, 
and that Pennsylvania planned to in- 
vite National ASCD to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1960; Mr. Flegal said that 
his Department was planning a meet- 
ing of all sections where they could dis- 
cuss problems of common interest; 
Mr. Supplee indicated a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education Depart- 
ment would be held on February 17 to 
make plans for the year’s work. 
LocaL BRANCHES—Mr. Lauterbach 
stated that he was working on the proj- 
ect of a past president’s key and that it 
would be available to Local Branches 
for the spring banquets. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





Conference on Secondary 
Curriculum 


Special Features 


Full program for preparing elementary principals, secondary principals, 
supervising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors 


Post-Session Air-Age Education Workshop 
Courses in Visual Education and 


Organized recreation program 


Pennsylvania History needed 
for permanent certification 





Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots 





For complete details, write to 


Bucknell University 


Dean W. H. Coleman 


Director of Summer School 


LEWISBURG, PA. 
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onded by Mr. Beam, Council author- 
ized the President to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a study and report to 
Council on the need for additional staif 
assistance in activating Local Branches. 
NEA State Directors—Mrs. Graham 
and Mr. Thompson reported on NEA 
life memberships and urged continued 
efforts to attain our goal of $400,000 
for the NEA Building Center by 1957. 
On motion of Miss Eifler, seconded 
by Doctor Eshelman, Council author- 
ized the President to appoint a com- 
mittee of the Executive Council to set 
up plans for completing this project. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Stover, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, reported 
on current activities in the Legislature. 
He read a telegram from Clearfield 
County re unpaid State appropriations 
to school districts. 

Recommendation on State Funds for 
Education—Doctor Addleman sug- 
gested a resolution concerning State 
funds for education. On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mr. Supplee, the 
President appointed a subcommittee, 
consisting of Miss Eifler, Doctor Ad- 
dleman, Mr. Stover, and Mr. Moser, to 
prepare the resolution for action at the 
afternoon session. 


At the afternoon session the resolu-: 


tion was presented: 


Whereas, the General Assembly now 


in session, with the approval of the 


Governor, has passed an Appropria- 
tions Act for the support of the edu- 
cational program of our Common- 
wealth and has therein included 
some increase for teachers’ salaries 
contingent upon the enactment of a 
salary bill, but 

Whereas, the General Assembly has been 
unable to agree upon the method of 
raising the funds for the payment of 
the appropriations already provided, 
and 

Whereas, this legislative impasse has 
existed for so long a period of time 
that funds for the public schools and 
other State services have been ex- 
hausted, and 

Whereas, there is imminent danger of 
the collapse of the public school sys- 
tem of the Commonwealth and other 
State services such as health, wel- 
fare, and public assistance 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Executive Council of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association rep- 
resenting 62,000 members in regu- 
lar session in Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, January 21, 1956, urges all 
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By L. Belle Pollard 


AN EXCITING TEXT ON THE 
PLANNING, PREPARATION, 


AND SERVING OF FOODS 


EXPERIENCES WITH FOODS 


a Supervisor of Home Economics, Public Schools of St. Louis 
* Family-centered in approach 
e Nutrition, intelligent economic purchasing and planning, and the funda- 


mental principles of cookery are all taught in connection with the three- 


meals-a-day plan 


+ Simple, interesting style 

* Development in cookbook follows main text—learning can be applied at 
once 

« Many kodachromes, abundant illustrations—lively text 


Write for information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 











Wherever you go teachers ate all talking about —— 


EXPLORING SCIENCE - THE NEW “SCIENCE-DOING” SERIES 


For Grades 1-6 by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


Just published by Allyn and Bacon, Dr. Walter 
A. Thurber’s new Exploring Science series for 
Grades 1-6 is winning acclaim from teachers 
coast-to-coast. Not merely a science reading 
series, Exploring Science emphasizes pupils’ 
first-hand experiences in terms of what the 
study of science will do for them. 


A WEALTH OF HELPFUL FEATURES 
In Exploring Science you'll find hundreds of 


original, easy-to-do experiments that can be 
performed by your students with equipment of 
little or no cost . . . functional color illustrations 
on every page .. . over 80% of the pages de- 
voted to science-building activities . . . story 


pages that lead children to relate their own ex- 
periences . . . fusion of science with health, 
safety, and conservation programs . . . and 


many other classroom-proven features! 


TIME-SAVING DIRECTIONS IN TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


Corresponding step-by-step with the same ma- 
terial in pupils’ editions, the Teachers’ Editions 
provide you with time-saving directions for the 
use of this material. And these successfully- 
tested Teachers’ Editions give you invaluable 
aids in helping you to present a well-balanced, 
coherent elementary science program that you 
can teach with confidence. 


Write today for your free copy of the colorful “Exploring Science” brochure. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania to 
resolve their differences immediately 
and unite in the passage of legisla- 
tion to provide the necessary funds 
for education, including adequate 
teachers’ salaries, and for the other 
important State services mentioned 
above 


And be it further resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to each 
member of the General Assembly as 
well as to the news agencies includ- 
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ing radio, television, and the press. 

Doctor Addleman moved its accept- 
ance, Mr. Williams seconded, and the 
motion carried. 
Intermediate Unit and Regional Super- 
intendents, S.B. 769—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Williams, the Executive Council of the 
PSEA further endorsed action of the 
House of Delegates in support of S.B. 
769, or a similar bill. 
LuNcHEON—At 12:30 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Penn-Harris 


Vacation 
on a budget in 


HAWAII! 


7 full days as low as $467 from 
Philadelphia via UNITED AIR LINES 


Beautiful, exotic Hawaii...and at a price 
you can afford! Choose from 8 interesting 
low-cost tours from 7 to 22 days. Prices in- 
clude Waikiki Hotel, sight seeing and round 
trip air fare. 

Graduate study courses in Hawaii. Com- 
plete summer schedule, June 27-Aug. 7. Write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully accredited. 





UNITED AIR LINES 
ee Send for free folders 
or contact an authorized travel agent 


ees eet Te 


UNITED AIR LINES | 
1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send Free Hawaii vacation folder. l 





Hotel and at 2:00 p.m. went into exe:- 
utive session at Headquarters. 
(Doctor Swan, Doctor Eshelman, and 
Mr. Thompson did not return for the 
afternoon session. ) 


LecaL Poxitcy and Atb—Mr. Adler 
presented his report of activities an| 
reviewed the legal policy of the Assc- 
ciation. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Functions of Committees—On motion 
of Mr. Guhl, seconded by Miss Mesi 
Council authorized the President to ap- 
point a committee to continue this 
study. The committee is to include 
members of the Council who were oni 
the 1955 committee. 

Salary Schedule for Headquarters Staff 
—On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Miss Lowe, Council approved the 
appointment of a committee to con- 
tinue a study of salaries for Headquar- 
ters Staff, increase in PSEA dues, ad- 
ditional staff members, especially for 
field service work, and consideration 
for a new Headquarters Building. 
Recommendation from Penn Hall Sem- 
inar—Doctor Addleman moved, Mr. 
Guhl seconded, that a subcommittee of 
the Executive Council be appointed to 
consult with the Local Branch Com- 
mittee on its recommendation regard- 
ing Local Branch status for joint 
school systems and county subareas. 
Motion carried. 


NEw BusINEss 

Election of Trustee of Permanent Fund 
—Council approved Mr. Skala’s nomi- 
nation of Henry S. Baumgarten, Pitts- 
burgh, as a Trustee of the Permanent 


See Executive Council, page 282 
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“Yours... for the asking’ 


The JourRNAL’s advertisers offer very 
down-to-earth ideas for the teacher who 
looks for them. Some of our advertisers 
offer material for which you must write. To 
obtain the material quickly write directly to 
the advertiser. If you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 


92. New Mexico, THE LAND OF ENCHANT- 
MENT. A colorful, new 32-page booklet 
about the historic and scenic attractions 
in New Mexico. 

93. TEACHER’s Kir ON RAILROAD TRANSPOR- 
TATION. A set of teaching aids including 
56 photo-reproductions. One copy only 
per in-service teacher not previously sup- 
plied. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


94. 1956 SUMMER SEssION BULLETIN. Com- 
plete information concerning graduate 
and undergraduate courses as well as 
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members of Stanford University faculty will 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 


board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
i to de Guadalaj and 


he Universidad 





offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2-August 11, 
anguage and literature. $225 covers tuition, 


stanford University, Calif. 
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NEW law book written 
expressly for teachers 


EGAL RIGHTS 


AND LIABILITIES 


0 


by 
of 


iv 


F TEACHERS 


Robert R. Hamilton, B.S., J.D. Dean, College 
Law, University of Wyoming; Consultant, 
achers College, Columbia University 


Do you know... 


May teachers strike? 

Are teachers liable for school accidents? 
May teachers be required to perform 
“outside” duties? 

On what grounds may teachers be dis- 
charged? 

Is “permanent” tenure really permanent? 
Is a female teacher entitled to the same 
pay as a male teacher for the same work? 


These and many other topics treated simply 


an 


ed 


Or 


d clearly in this handsome cloth bound 
ition. 


ily $2.95 per copy—l0% discount on orders 


for more than ten copies. 


SCHOOL LAW PUBLICATIONS 


P. 


95. 


O. Box 418 ¢ LARAMIE, WYOMING 


special recreation program. (University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Also 
special courses offered at Duluth 
branch.) 


AVIATION AND WorLpD UNDERSTANDING. 
A new documentary filmstrip is avail- 
able to schools and aviation education 
groups. May be kept as a permanent 
part of the school’s film library. (Edu- 


96. 


wn 
i) 


66. 


67. 


69. 


90. 


cation Department, Trans World Air- 
lines) 


CataLoc. Graduate study available in 
the Summer School at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Posture Posters set of 7 designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of posture and to assist teach- 
ers in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 


FREE SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 


HicHways To History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topics, not more than 15 
to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


LEATHERCRAFT CatTALoc. A _ 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment used 
in the making of purses, billfolds, belts, 
and other personal and household prod- 
ucts. (Tandy Leather Company) 


Hawai Air VACATION Fotpers. Contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 


AviATION TEACHING Alps FoLpeErR out- 
lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 


CaLtrorniA AiR VACATION FOLpERS de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 


THe Genie Story. A_ 16-page  full- 
color book in which a Genie shows a 
school boy the part that coal plays in 
our daily lives. One copy to a teacher. 
Class quantity may be ordered after 
examination. (National Coal Associa- 
tion) 


TREASURE TRAILS. A new magazine for 
children. Full information on the new 
16 volume collection of stories and 
poems, The Children’s Hour, will be in- 
cluded. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 


France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A.—307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Penns Valley 
offers to 


Pennsylvania elementary grades 


Four Fine Books 


x 


INDIANS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


lucille wallower and 
martha trullinger 


a beautiful, readable 
book in two colors 


price, net to schools $1.85 


*« 


ADVENTURES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


bess shires and rita march 


a new and modern geography 
workbook 


price, net to schools $.75 


= 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PRIMER 


lucille wallower and bernice weir 


wonderful stories for 
the primary grades 


price, net to schools $1.65 


x 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA 


wallower, stevens and brebner 
grade four popular stories 


price, net to schools $1.95 


* 


Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. 


119 Frazier Street 


State College, Pennsylvania 


The House that publishes books 
exclusively for Pennsylvania schools 


Send for Our 1956 Catalogue 
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Executive Council, from page 280 


Fund of the PSEA for a six-year term, 
expiring December 31, 1961. 


Tri-State Area Council on Economic 
Education—On motion of Doctor Ad- 
dleman, seconded by Mr. Skala, Coun- 
cil approved participation by the PSEA 
in the Fourth Annual Workshop of this 
Council, July 2-20. 

Portland Convention—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Flegal, the Executive Secretary was re- 
quested to attempt to secure room res- 
ervations for Pennsylvania delegates. 


On motion of Miss Lowe, seconded 
by Mr. Beam, Council approved ar- 
rangements for a dinner on Monday 
night, July 2. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Tyson, Council ap- 
proved arrangements for a get-together 
Sunday night, July 1, if room facilities 
are available. 


MANDATES OF THE 

1955 House oF DELEGATES 
Assessment for NEA _ Centennial— 
Council referred the implementation 
of the $1 per member assessment for 


"| know an easier way.... 
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I just multiply 32 by 100 and then divide by 4. 
3200 — 4 = 800. I can do that in my head.” 


Pete has been brought up on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC. He 


can think with numbers. His understanding of basic num- 


ber relationships enables him to do many computations 


mentally. 


Teachers find that children want to tell how to reason out a 


problem and are on their toes to apply common sense to 


computation in classrooms using 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 


By Clark — Junge — Moser — Smith 


WoRLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe, Pennsylvania Representatives 
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1957 NEA Centennial to Convention 
District Presidents. 

PSEA Convention—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, Counc! 
approved the appointment of a sub- 
committee to carry out the mandate of 
the 1955 House of Delegates for a stud, 
of a change in time and place of the 
State Convention. 

Service Pin—On motion of Mr. Skala, 
seconded by Mrs. Kessler, Council re- 
ferred to Headquarters Staff the resolu- 
tion regarding a service pin in recog- 
nition of 20 or more years of service 
of teachers. 

(At 3:15 p.m. Miss Mest and Mr. 
Stover withdrew. ) 

Salary Scale—Doctor Addleman spoke 
of the salary scale the NEA recom- 
mends and suggested that the PSEA 
approve a scale to be recommended to 
the school directors of Pennsylvania. 
He moved that a subcommittee of the 
Council be appointed to make a study 
of this recommendation and report to 
the Council at its next meeting. Mr. 
Supplee seconded the motion, which 
carried. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES—Miss 
Valero said, since she had not received 
suggestions from all Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents, she would announce 
committee appointments at the Febru- 
ary meeting. 

Next MEETINGC—On motion of Mr. 
Haberlen, seconded by Mrs. Kessler, 
the next meeting of the Council will be 
held Saturday, February 25, with the 
Convention District Presidents and 
Representatives meeting Friday night, 
February 24, at Headquarters. 

On invitation of Mrs. C. S. Garey, 
president of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Conven- 
tion District Presidents and Represent- 
atives will meet at breakfast Saturday 
morning, February 25, at 7:20, Har- 
risburger Hotel, with the district rep- 
resentatives of the PTA. 

Dates set for meetings of the Coun- 
cil are March 17, April 21, May 19. 
Consultant on News Releases—The 
Council considered a communication 
asking that an experienced news con- 
sultant be secured to cover the annual 
State Convention of the PSEA. Council 
agreed that this suggestion should be 
put on the agenda for its next meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:30 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Addleman, seconded by 
Mr. Williams, Council adjourned. 

—A. C. Moser 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
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Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Janu- 
ary 28, 1956, at 9:30 a.m. 
Roti Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champlin, C. 
Ralph Emery, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gay- 
man, Millard L. Gleim, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, Joseph Siegman, H. Austin Sny- 
der, and Kermit M. Stover, Chairman. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Mary W. Fisher and Allen R. Moon. 

Lucy A. Valero, President; Lewis F. 
Adler, PSEA Attorney; A. C. Moser, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, and David F. 
Stafford of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. 
MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, the minutes 
of the meetings of November 5 and 
December 28 were approved. 
REPORTS FROM THE FreELD—Members 
of the Committee and Headquarters 
Staff gave reports on legislative activi- 
ties at the State and local levels. 
LecIsLATIVE LETTER—The Committee 
agreed that the next legislative letter 
should urge local legislative committees 
to continue to emphasize H. B. 583 
and H. B. 584, lest our salary and 
subsidy objectives be overshadowed by 
the emphasis on overdue payments of 
State subsidies to school districts. 

President Valero commended the 
Committee for legislative efforts and 
offered her full cooperation in promot- 
ing the PSEA legislative program. 
SociaL Secur1iry—The Committee re- 
viewed action of the House of Dele- 
gates on S. B. 893 and S. B. 896, and 
agreed to investigate further the pro- 
visions in the federal act with regard 
to the 51% clause in S. B. 896. 
Miuitary LEAvE—Mr. Moser reported 
on the status of H. B. 1174 which was 
recalled from the Governor for amend- 
ments. 
ScHooL HEALTH PRoGRAM—Mr. Stover 
reported on a conference he attended 
regarding the school health program 
as provided in S. B. 324 and S. B. 816. 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN—The Com- 
mittee reaffirmed its action in support 
of H. B, 1641. 
REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
—It was reported that the Executive 
Council of January 21, 1956, took ac- 
tion to “endorse action of the House 
of Delegates in support of S. B. 769, 
or a similar bill.” 
ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 2:45 p.m. 

—A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 
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Retirement Problems 


The 1955 Committee on Retirement 
Problems met on December 16 and 17 
in Harrisburg. Robert A. Rosenkrance, 
chairman, presided while the Commit- 
tee discussed service retirement on a 
1/100 and a 1/120 basis and OASI 
coverage. 

—WiiuiaM A. Doane, Secretary 





Perfection consists not in doing extraordinary 
things, but in doing ordinary things extra- 
ordinarily well—ANGELIQUE ARNAUD 


ALiguippA HicH ScHOOL’s Conser- 
vation, Fishing, and Hunting Club 
constructed a stream deflector in Trav- 
erse Creek, Raccoon State Park, as one 
of its activities recently. Sixty-five 
club members worked six days at the 
site. Larry Blaney, the club sponsor, is 
a past winner of the Nash Award for 
Conservation at a National level. Even 
more important than the material ac- 
complishments of the club have been 
the inspirational benefits to its mem- 
bers. 





MASTER 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 


Anthropology 


Literary Criticism 
Mathematics 











Prof. J. S. Daltry 

Director of the Summer School 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Name —— x eS 


You Can Now Earn New, Unique Degree: 
OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


No longer must you choose between an M.Ed. and a Master’s 
degree in a single subject. Now you can earn your M.A. by study- 
ing a variety of subjects—to broaden your knowledge, stimulate 
your thinking, and make you a better teacher. 


Art The best teachers are those whose experience and study are 
Astronomy wide and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies physics or 
Biology economics, the English teacher who studies history or anthropology 
Chemistry extends his general education. Such correlative study is often more 
Classics valuable than courses in pedagogy, or narrow specialized research. 
Economics 
Education The new degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES for 
English Literature teachers, school administrators and librarians is offered only by 
European the Graduate Summer School at Wesleyan University. The program 
Literature of 30 hours permits study in three or more fields. These may in- 
Geology clude subjects (chosen from an extensive curriculum) not studied 
Government previously. Small stimulating seminars with distinguished faculty. 
History No research thesis, no Education courses required. 


The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded upon satis- 
factory completion of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 


Music 
i Cultural, Recreational Program: In congenial groups of teacher- 
i ogy students from many states you'll enjoy tennis, swimming, art, 
aera music, square dancing, tours—or just relaxing on the beautiful 
AND campus in the Connecticut hills. 
Interdepartmental 
Curses CLASSES—JULY 4 TO AUGUST 14, 1956 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG 


Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan’s 
1956 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 








Address 





Zone_____ State. 





City 











NEW BOOKS 











Ada Riddlesbarger 


World 


Easy ENcLisnH EXERrCIsEs. 
and Nell Stillwagon. 320 pp. 
Book Co. $1.92 

In junior and senior high schools this 

book may be used as a supplement to any 
English textbook or as the basis for a course 
in the essentials of grammar. Fundamentals 
of elementary grammar are illustrated with 
examples and exercises which enable the 
student to apply each principle in a variety 
of situations closely related to his everyday 
speech and writing. Nearly 4,000 drill sen- 
tences lead to correct oral and written ex- 
pression. This new edition is adapted to new 
educational usages. 


Pusiic ScHOOLS IN Our Democracy. L. A. 
Cremin and M. L. Borrowman. 236 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan 


The first part of this book about the 
educational adventure in America contains a 
thumbnail sketches of students, 
and citizens in a_ representative 


series of 
teachers, 


community called Maplewood. The story of 
how our public schools came to be is told in 
Part Two. In Part Three some principles are 
developed for citizens to use in deciding 
how well the public schools of their com- 
munity are doing their job. Part Four turns 
great problems 


to some of the Americans 

















Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 











have to solve if public education is effec- 
tively to continue its work. 


NATURAL SCIENCE THROUGH THE SEASONS. J. 
A. Partridge. 544 pp. Illus. Macmillan 
Co. of Canada, Toronto 


In the introduction the author says this 
book has been prepared “to initiate the 
children into the romance and wonder of 
science, and to enhance their natural de- 
sire to get to know the world around them 
and find an explanation of its phenomena.” 
The book gives the elementary teacher sug- 
gestions for arousing this interest in natural 
science. There are 100 teaching units and 
a monthly calendar, and full-page illustra- 
tions have been included for each month’s 
units. 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHING CONSERVATION AND 
Resource-Use. National Association of 
Biology Teachers. 490 pp. Illus. Project 


Leader, P. O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. $4 
This publication was prepared by 200 


teachers from 30 states and shows how they 
have incorporated conservation and resource- 
use teaching into the schools. The “How to 
Do It Stories” and 82 pictures will help 
other teachers and youth leaders see “How 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 


| make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 


ing money every day on short paragraphs. 


| I tell you what to write, where and how to 
| sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 


from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-P, Chicago 26, Ill. 





Mooeriy 


Tablets, Spelling Blanks, 


cost. 





CLEARFIELD, PA. — 


A trade mark used exclusively to identify the best 
and most dependable school supply items. Look for it 
on package labels of Paste, School Papers, Covers of 
Composition Books, 
Books, etc. Build your stock with 
confident that you have the best quality at the lowest 


KURTZ BROS. 
Peunryluanta's Largest School Supply Rouse 


Note 


MooeR and be 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
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to Get Started”, “Where to Get Help”, 
“What to Do in the Classroom”, “How to 
Use the School Grounds and the Commu- 
nity”, and how to develop such projects as 
school forests, school gardens, school cam})s, 
wildlife sanctuaries, outdoor laboratori:s, 
nature trails, and museums. The material 
has been collected by the National Conserv a- 
tion Committee of the National Association 
of Biology Teachers since 1951 under the 
direction of Richard L. Weaver, project 
leader. The four-year project was financed 
by a grant from the American Nature As- 
sociation. 


New Traits IN Reapinc. Carol Hovious. 
480 pp. Illus. $3.20. Teacher’s Manual, 
$0.60. Heath 

The psychological approach in this book 
aims to help the student understand why he 
is a poorer reader than he might be and 
encourages him to help himself. Average and 
superior readers will also enjoy the book 
in which the selections afford a great variety 
of interesting material. One of the unique 
features is the material on reading pictures. 

Readers ‘are guided to understand and ap- 

preciate pictures and to discriminate among 

the flood of photographs they find in news- 

papers and magazines. Illustrations are in a 

number of colors, as well as in black and 

white. 


Guive To Berrer ARCHERY. Thomas A. For- 
bes, Camp Hill. 316 pp. Illus. The 
Stackpole Co., Harrisburg. $4.95 

Newcomers to this sport will find this 
book a guide. Beginners will learn true 
basic archery in which the object is to hit 


| the mark, regardless of how it is done or 


with what equipment or on what type of 
range or course. There is also material for 
the field target shooter, the bowhunter, the 
rifleman and handgun enthusiasts. For the 
field target shcoters, Mr. Forbes has outlined 
basic target shooting in which the various 
rounds of precision shooting are discussed, 
particularly the York Round which is the 
ultimate test of every archer. The book will 
be a practical guide for school, college, and 
all directors of recreational activities of city, 
state, or regional groups. Organization 
leaders in scouting, boys’ clubs, camps, and 
municipal recreation directors will find the 
book a standard reference work. 


Enyoyinc HeattH. Second Edition. Evelyn 
G. Jones. 446 pp. Illus. Lippincott 
The question, “Why do I act the 
do?”, is but one of the 23 chapter titles in 
this text. The text is based on the belief 
that health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease. The emphasis is 
placed upon doing, as is shown by the con- 
tent of chapters on keeping in condition, 
improving appearance, maintaining a pleas- 
ing personality, and general health habits. 


way | 


Buitpinc HeAttu. Second Edition. Dorothea 
M. Williams. 444 pp. Illus. Lippincott 

Three objectives are stressed throughout 
this health program for the junior high 
school. One is the fact that a human being 
is a unit with body, mind, and emotions 
functioning together inseparably. Attention 
is called to the interrelationships of exercise, 
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...0N 4 Union Pacific 
all-expense tour 


And there’s such a variety of 
tours to choose from—to Colo- 
rado; Yellowstone and the 
Grand Tetons; Zion-Bryce Can- 
yon-Grand Canyon National 
Parks;California and Yosemite; 
the Pacific Northwest and Ca- 
nadian Rockies. All these pic- 
turesque, exciting tours are de- 
scribed in our 72-page book, 
WESTERN SUMMER 
TOURS, which is yours for the 
asking. Mail the coupon. 


@ One reasonable charge covers 
everything! 

@ 8 to 21 day vacations! 

@ 10 different 
itineraries! 

@ Completely 
escorted! 

@ Attractively priced! 





C. H. Mertens, Manager 

| Union Pacific Railroad 

| Dept. of Tours 

! 1S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. D-63 
Please send me free copy of “Western 

Summer Tours.” 

















| Name 
I Address 
| 

City Zone State —_ | 


UNION PACIFIC 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 
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sleep, nutrition, thoughts, and emotions in | 
their effects upon a person. A second objec- | 
tive is the normality of growth and change 

in young people. Recurring emphasis is 

placed on the fact that each boy and girl 

has an individual rate of growth. The third | 
objective is the development of a sense of 

personal responsibility for building good 

habits so that growth may proceed normally 

and desirable outcomes may be attained. 


| Erstrory OF A Free Peopie. H. W. Bragdon 


and S. P. McCutchen. 735 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan 
The 1956 edition of this high school his- 
tory is planned for completion within the 
school year with plenty of time for review. 
The survey of the Colonial period is compact 
so that the mid-point of the book at the year 
1877 leaves time for thorough treatment of 
the crowded later years in the second semes- 
ter. The Constitution is taught at the right 
time chronologically. A half-dozen activities 
at the end of each chapter and each part 
help students direct, organize, and retain 


| what they learn. There are ten colorful 


pages following the Prologue illustrating the 
ten major characteristics of the American 
way of life. Maps, graphs, and charts are 
planned to help students visualize vital 
events. 


Books Received 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 


Cours ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS. $3.40. 
Cours MOYEN DE FRANCAIS. $3.60. Sec- 
ond Edition, John B. and Magdalene 
L. Dale 


Ext Espanot at Dra. Second Edition. 
Laurel H. Turk and Edith M. Allen. 
Book One, $3.40. Book Two, $3.60 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia: 


ExpLorinc Mopern Science, Grade 7. 
Enyoyinc Mopern Science, Grade 8. 
Ustnc Mopern Science, Grade 9. Sec- 
ond Edition. V. C. Smith and W. E. 
Jones, in consultation with W. R. Teet- 
ers. Mastery Tests available. 


SciENCE—ALONG THE WAY, Book 1. UNDER 
THE SuN, Book 2. ARoUND THE CLOCK, 
Book 3. Across THE LAND, Book 4. 
THROUGH THE SEASONS, Book 5. Be- 
NEATH THE SKIES, Book 6. V. C. Smith, 
Katherine Clarke, and Barbara Hender- 
son, in consultation with W. R. Teeters 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
Ne. ¥.3 
Hicn ScHooL JouRNALISM, Harold Spears 
and C. H. Lawshe. $3.88 


Latin ror Americans, B. L. Ullman and 
N. E. Henry. First Book, $3.40. Second 


Book, $3.72 


TEACHERS MANUAL FOR Civics FoR AMERI- 
cans. Nadine J. Clark and Gertrude 
Aitchison 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16,.N..¥.2 


THE FreNcH Faust, Henri de Saint-Simon. 
Mathurin Dondo. $3.75 


| 














The Better 
the Tools 


the Better 
the Teacher 





GENIE 
handprint 






CRAYOLA® 
ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW™® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas and Donald R. Cameron 
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She Sixth Edition 

of the English in Action series helps students 
“get in step” with effective English study. 
This new edition is thoroughly up-to-date in 
content and in teaching methods. The texts 
meet today’s language needs by providing 
training in writing, reading, and speaking. 
This series is handsome and colorful in ap- 
pearance, 
cartoons. 
Teacher's Manuals. Supplementary Tests for 
grades 9-12. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Tressler, Shelmadine, Christ 


Books 1, 2, 3 for grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Tressler and Christ 
Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for 


illustrations and 
Answer Books, 


with attractive 
Practice Books, 


grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


D. C. Heath and Company 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 








NEXT VACATION: 


Bike a thrilling TWA trip 
to faraway places 


Imagine! For just $93 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 


tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA’s “Time Pay Plan“! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 


Best of all, TWA’s “Time Pay 





John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, ‘TWA Air World Tours 
Department STG, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study 


I am interested in: 
O Tours Abroad 
O ‘‘Time Pay Plan’’ 


Fly the finest... FLY. 





other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


\TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 














Tours. 
0 Independent travel to Name. Posiiion 
Address 
(countries ) City. State Phone. 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

York: iv. 

EncuiisH AT Work. Revised. Margaret M. 
Bryant, M. L. Howe, P. R. Jenkins, and 
Helen T. Munn. Course One and Two, 
$2.96 each. Course Three and Four, 
$3.12 each 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


ApvANCE EsTIMATES OF PuBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE 
ScHoot YEAR 1955-56. Compiled Novem. 
ber, 1955. Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

AVIATION EpucaTION BrsLiocRAPHy (Ele- 
mentary School). THE FARMER’s WINCs. 
$0.50. National Aviation Education 
Council, Materials of Instruction Com- 
mittee, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

CHILD GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM. 
Practical Suggestions for Teaching. No. 
13. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


CuRRENT AFFAIRS AND SOcIAL STUDIES. 
How to Relate Current Affairs to the 
Social Studies Content in Secondary 
Schools. The Junior Town Meeting 
League, 356 Washington St., Middle- 
town, Connecticut 

EDUCATION FOR THE PARENTS OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. $0.65. MENTAL HEALTH 
AND GUIDANCE FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN. $1.25. Reprinted from Special 
Education for the Exceptional. STAIRWAY 
to Cotiece. A Guide Book for the 
Prospective College Student. $1.10, 
paper; $2.20, cloth. Porter Sargent, 
Publisher, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

THe ExcepTiIoNAL CHILD Faces ADULT- 
HOOD. Proceedings of the 1955 Spring 
Conference of the Child Research Clinic 
of The Woods Schools, held in New 
York City, May 6-7. The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne 

THe Forest ADVENTURES OF Mark Ep- 
warps. Grades 4-6. ScHoo.t BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, 1955-56. Forestry Teaching Aids 
for Grades 7 and Up. American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING Ma- 
TERIALS. Seventh Edition. Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee. $1 

FREEHAND SKETCHING. American Techni- 
cal Society, Chicago, Il. 

Get Into THE GAME, LiBERTY AND THE 
Law. Living Democracy Series. Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Mass. $0.60 each 

GuIDE TO STUDENT TEACHING, 1955. State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

HELPING CHILDREN GET ALONG IN SCHOOL. 
$0.50. SRA 1956 EpucATIONAL CATALOG. 
Psychological Tests, Reading Develop- 
ment Materials, Guidance Services. SRA 
ACHIEVEMENT SERIES—TEACHER’S HAND- 
Book. A Guide to the Interpretation and 
Follow-Up of Achievement Scores. WHAT 
You SHouLp KNow aspout SMOKING 
AND DRINKING. $0.50. Science Research 
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under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 


SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 





Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 





drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. 


SAVINGS up to 30% from Bureau Rates are yours because you 
eliminate from your premium the cost of maintaining the cus- 
tomary agency system and all membership fees. 


UNSURPASSED CLAIM SERVICE wherever you are—whenever you 


need it. Over 650 professional claim representatives, located in 


you 24 hours a day. 
NATIONWIDE PROTECTION is guaranteed by the Standard Auto- 


mobile Insurance Policy that can comply with Financial Respon- 





sibility Laws in all the states and the District of Columbia. 








Gover RNMENT Emptoy "EES For Free Rates On Your Car Tear Out And Mail The 


ote, 








GL; @ = Rate Inquiry Card Attached In This Magazine. 
ninrance os’ (| No Agent Will Call. 
* - 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. he al 


i. is ee ei ah ie ee ee ee —— ee eee eee eee 





i 
! 
\ 
| 
I 
! 
1 
| 
1 
1 
every sizeable city in the U. S. and its possessions, ready to serve | 
l 
1 
I 
! 
! 
! 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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NOW ! Free to teachers... 
(Cig-S\saleolelaloM-mial-b) amielibvetellels 
rod f-t-t-Ju elo} aammelt-jolt-) mm 









A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors . . . stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display and Lesson Topics are going 
fast, so be sure to get your request in—today! 












THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 








| 9 Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 
.- related “Lesson Topics.” This 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘Highways to History’’ 
a display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
8. “page study of historic places takes Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: 
your class on tours of America’s best- (not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual : 
information on group tours by motor bus. Nite 
a savin’? ~enOV Aderesé 3 
| GHWAYS TO HISTORY ——— > | 
oe “ | a —— City & Sete ee ST-3-56 





GREYHOUND. 
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Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH Group StuptIEs. Eleventh Year- 
book, Pa. Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals. Francis G. 
Wilson, Sec.-Treas., William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg 


Our NaturAL ResourcES—AND THEIR 
CONSERVATION. PSYCHOLOGISTS IN Ac- 
TION. WHEN CoNcRESS INVESTIGATES. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 


sylvania State University, University 
Park 

THE PRINCIPAL’s ROLE IN INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP. The National Elementary 
Principal, October, 1955. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.60 

PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY IN SCHOOL PLANT 
PLANNING AND Construction. National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 
W. D. McClurkin, Secretary, Peabody 


St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 each 


PENN STATE REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL Re- 


Research, Department of 
Education, College of Education, Penn- 17. hs 


College, Nashville 5, Tennessee. $1 
TOMORROW'S SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS. 
A Survey of Industry’s Support of High 
School Science. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 


Division of 

















HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


When you think of BOOK COVERS you naturally think of HOLDEN. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit—It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Over The Years 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


have been recognized as the leader in 
their field. 


They are keyed to meet the demands of 
budget conscious school administra- 
tors. 


They are made of paper designed to 
withstand the wear incidental to class- 
room use—and they are water resistant, 
ensuring maximum protection for books 
carried to and from school. 


Keep books clean and sanitary. 
They prolong the life of the book. 
They are attractive as well as practical. 


They are easily adjusted and they stay 
on the books until deliberately re- 
moved. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Unper THE Dome. How Our Congress 
Works. Legislative Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. $0.25 

WCOTP Annuat Report Including a 
Summary of Proceedings of the As- 
sembly of Delegates, Istanbul, Turk: y, 
July 31-August 5, 1955. Sratus OF THE 
TEACHING Proression. World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, 1201 Sixteenth St., NV. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Council for Better Schools 

The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools came officially 
to an end at the Sixth Annual Citizens 
Assembly of the Commission in New 
York City on January 9. Its successor. 
the National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools, composed of 60 leaders in 
American life, will continue the most 
important activities of the expiring 
commission. The commission was com- 
posed of a group of nationally known 
laymen whose purpose was to create 
wide citizen interest in the growing 
problems of public education. Its acti- 
vities were carried out under the chair- 
manship of Roy E. Larsen, president 
of Time, Inc., and financed by grants 
from several foundations. 

The Better Schools Advertising Cam- 
paign, responsible for school-improve- 
ment messages by means of roadside 
billboards, streetcar cards, newspaper 
and magazine space, radio and tele- 
vision announcements, and motion-pic- 
ture films, was sponsored by the com- 
mission and conducted by the Adver- 
tising Council. 


DAVI Convention in Detroit 


Approximately 1,500 educators and 
audio-visual specialists from all parts 
of the nation are expected to attend 
the 1956 National Convention of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion to be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
March 12-16. 

One of the high spots of the con- 
vention will be a_ special telecast 
demonstrating educational _ television 
in action presented by William Wood, 
manager of Detroit’s Educational Tele- 
vision Station WTVS. ‘ 

The convention program will be or- 
ganized around “professional progress” 
seminars on such topics as: budgeting 
for public school, college and uni- 
versity audio-visual programs, develop- 
ing teacher competency in audio-visual 
instruction, curriculum trends, in: 
school radio, and research. 
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Assignments for the People 
Every One Has a Job 
The White House Conference left a 


rich legacy of advice and assignments 
to the people of the United States if the 
public schools are to be improved. 

There is a job for everyone—teacher, 
principal, municipal official, citizen. 
Here, selected at random, are some of 
the assignments which the delegates 
made to people in and out of the pro- 
fession. 


To the Citizen 


Understand the school system: It is 
the obligation of the citizen to under- 
stand the essential character of the 
school within our society. 

Select board members wisely: Board 
members should be selected because of 
their ability and not because they 
represent special interest groups; they 
should be non-partisan. 

Serve on committees: The citizen has 
the responsibility to serve on citizens’ 
committees working positively in be- 
half of the schools. 


To the Teacher 
Search for truth: All children should 


be free to seek truth wherever it can 
be found. 

Stimulate talent: The useful talents 
of all children, retarded, average, and 
gifted, should be stimulated and de- 
veloped. 

Guide the pupil: The schools must 
guide and counsel with every child in 
preparation for the world of work. 


To the Principal 


Evaluate teaching: Set up a plan, 
in conjunction with the teachers, to 
assist each faculty member to evaluate 
his weaknesses and strengths. 

Communicate: Check to see whether 
your communications are adequate to 
keep the teacher informed and able 
to participate in the operation of the 
school. 

Work with parents: Encourage par- 
ents to emphasize the importance of 
good conduct on the part of their 


children. 


To the Superintendent 


Study teaching load: Initiate studies 
of non-teaching duties and ways to free 
the teacher to exercise her primary re- 
sponsibility for instruction. 

Work with social agencies: There 
should be cooperation between public 
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and private authorities in efforts to 
provide school facilities for a given 
area. 

Plan ahead: Sites for school build- 
ings should be selected on a long-range 
planning basis. 


To the Board of Education 


Keep the school plant in use: En- 
courage the increased use of the school 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 


plant for community, recreational, and 
adult education purposes. Study 
whether it is possible to keep school 
buildings open during the summer. 

Become fiscally independent: Local 
school districts should be fiscally inde- 
pendent under State law. 

Honor teachers: Provide service 
awards in recognition of outstanding 
teaching accomplishments. 




















A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
It is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 


Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life. 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 
stapled together. 2 strings 





paper, to height of 7 ft. 
All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 





FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L. READ and 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 


were attached and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 


Erasers were thrown over 
wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 
strings attached to a rod. 








the moving mural grew. 

Soon, students were painting ocean blues and 
greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural, 





AK-10 


Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. away. When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1956 Summer Sessions 
50th Anniversary 


Calendar of Sessions in which 
Graduate Courses are offered 


Camp Pitt .. a: ; June 11-30 
Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology 

Research .. a June 11-August 31 

Formal Classwork July g-August 24 
Pre Two Weeks June 18-29 
Six Weeks .. , July 2-August 10 
Eight Weeks—Science .............. ..... June 18-August 10 
Post Two Weeks ....... August 13-24 
Twelve Weeks—Mathematics ree . June 11-August 31 
Six Weeks Evening .. = Kiyk er ...... June 18-July 27 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 








: THE 


Age 


- FRANCE, ag 


IN 





TRAVEL 


RIGHT 


| =e SS 
WAY... THE RAIL WAY 


= Completely in the French tradition of gracious living 
...the French National Railroads reflect the most 
luxurious means of travel throughout Europe 

... Speedy trains, safe and comfortable. 


Dining cars en route, and “Buffets 
Gastronomiques” in principal French National 
Railroad Stations serve outstanding 

regional foods and wines. 





Reservations can be made, confirmed and actual tickets 
issued at any of our four offices or your travel agent. 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-2 


Please send me free Nome 








. yi the new illustrated Address 
to Go finch booklet ‘‘France.”’ City State 








To Municipal Authorities 
Revise building codes: School build- 
ing codes are frequently obsolete. They 


| should be revised at intervals of not 


more than five years to make full use 


| of newer building materials and 
| methods. 


Improve assessments: Get better 
trained people and use more scientific 
methods to assure fairness in assess- 
ment procedures and processes. 

Ease borrowing limitations: There 
should be a reexamination of the legal 


| restrictions on borrowing and taxing 


powers for school purposes leading 


| toward the easing of such restrictions. 
| —Eppress News Letter, December 


15, 1955 


_AAHPER at Chicago 


The 59th Biennial Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation, to be 


| held in Chicago, March 25-29, is ex- 
| pected to attract more than 5,000 dele- 
| gates and over 1,000 high school, col- 


lege, and university students. 
One of the high spots of the conven- 


| tion will be an international relations 


section meeting devoted to the topic, 
“Health Education, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation in Action the 


| World Over.” Representatives from the 


following foreign countries will discuss 
the topic as it relates to their native 


| lands: Iraq, Egypt, Germany, Finland, 


Scotland, and Guatemala. 

A special showing of the AAHPER’s 
new film, “They Grow Up So Fast,” is 
scheduled. More than 100 commercial 
exhibits will be on display during the 
four-day meeting. 


Science Teachers 

Herold C. Hunt, under secretary, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 14-17. 

The convention theme is “Problem 
Solving: How We Learn.” Head- 
quarters will be in the Shoreham Hotel. 
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Notes and News. 


TUNKHANNOCK AND Wyominc Coun- 
1) Education Associations paid tribute 
to the memory of Mrs. Mildred Love, 
who died on December 30, by sending 
contributions to the NEA Building 
Fund. Mrs. Love taught in the Mehoop- 
any elementary school, which is a part 
of the Tunkhannock Joint School Dis- 
trict. 


Weir C. Kerrier, who has_ been 
president of Grove City College for 40 
years, has tendered his resignation. He 
has asked the board of trustees to ac- 
cept it not later than July 1. Doctor 
Ketler’s father, the late Isaac Conrad 
Ketler, founded the college in 1876. 


E. VERNECE SAEGER, Latin teacher in 
Sharon Senior High School, was hon- 
ored by the Future Teachers Club re- 
cently when it voted to name the or- 
ganization for her. According to Rich- 
ard Howard, club president, Miss Sae- 
ger was selected because of the many 
extra hours she has devoted year after 
year to the activities of the boys and 
girls of Sharon and for her work to 
improve teacher welfare and advance 
the teaching profession throughout 
Pennsylvania. 


NorMAN Key, secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of the NEA, will be in University 
Park as dinner speaker at the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for Safety Educa- 
tion meeting, April 20 and 21. 


JONATHAN Evans RHOADS, surgeon, 
teacher, and research scientist, was 
elected Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania in January. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY announces 
that this year its summer school will 
consist of a single session of six weeks. 
In recent years, those taking academic 
courses have been required to spend 
eight weeks on the campus. 


Four PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNI were 
honored at a reception given in Decem- 
ber by the National Education Associa- 
tion. Madaline K. Remmlein, Paul E. 
Flicker, Walter E. Hess, and Lois M. 
Clark were among a group of 75 em- 
ployes with a service record totaling 
1560 years who received recognition 
for from ten to 34 years with the or- 
ganization. It was the first employe- 
service recognition program in the 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S 
CAPITAL HOTEL 


400 ROOMS 


hole 5 Unusual Restaurants 


The Plantation ¢ Pennsylvania Grill 
Harris Ferry Tavern 
Esquire 


La Rue Du Ville 
HARRISBURG, 
PA. Air Conditioned 
Reams: : 


FRANKLIN MOORE» 
YY President and Managing Director 
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DIFFERENT 
IN ABILITY 


DIFFERENT 
IN HEIGHT 





THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


recognizes differences in learning ability and is especially prepared 
to meet them. It contains separate teaching plans in each grade for 
superior, average, and immature pupils. These plans, outlined in the 
Teacher’s Guidebooks, set up standards of achievement commensu- 
rate with a child’s ability to learn. 


For Grades 1-6 


EVANSTON WHITE PLAINS 
ye — Peterson and Company Vin: rnin 
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LF rgecten BY THE 

HAUGHTERS OF THE 

DA re Ay RENOLUTIO 
TERRITORY fF 

New, MEXIC? 
4318 


FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE — VISIT 


New Mexico 
The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
ground. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
historic significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cool, 
restful nights ...in the beauty of rugged, 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history than 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 


The coupon will bring you our free, 
colorful booklet and maps pronto! 





IST BUREAU 





Room 5680, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 
























NEA’s 98-year history. Doctor Remm- 
lein, assistant director of the Research 
Division, a native of Apollo, has been 
with the NEA nineteen years. Doctor 
Elicker, a native of York, has been ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Secondary 
School Principals Department for fif- 
teen years. Mr. Hess, from Altoona, has 
also been with the Secondary School 
Principals fifteen years. Miss Clark, 
who has been with the NEA since 1945, 
was formerly elementary education ad- 
viser in the Department of Public In- 
struction. 


A portrait of Ralph R. Smith, su- 
perintendent of the Lansdale schools, 
was unveiled at the dedication exercises 
of the North Penn High School in De- 
cember. The portrait is at the entrance 
of the Ralph R. Smith Auditorium. 
This joint junior-senior high school 
serves Hatfield, Lansdale, and North 
Wales Boroughs, Hatfield, Montgom- 
ery, Towamencin, and Upper Gwynedd 
Townships, and Line Lexington inde- 
pendent. 
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INU - YN 85 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Pais 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S. 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER ANE DISTRIBU. 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU: 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in cll 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on 12+ 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, tome offc.: 


box 791-TT Fort Worth, Texas 





Through the use of the 1956 


IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 


by Eaton and James 
your pupils will learn to read 
e quickly 
e independently 
* confidently 
with meaning and enjoyment 


Write for complete information 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


Study and Vacation 
inthe Cok Msient 


graduate and undergraduate ¢ 
and B. S. degrees for teae 


Two Terms: 
june L-duly 14; duly 16 


For catalog: Room 100 








University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
Duluth 5, Minnesota 








ANNOUNCING THE 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


e@eeeeeveveeeeoeveeeeoeee ee 
Teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents are offered a wide selection 
of graduate and undergraduate courses 
in the Summer Sessions for 1956. 
Whether you require training for certi- 
fication or are a candidate for a degree, 
courses are ideally suited to your needs. 
Pre-Session 
Sessions June 11 to June 29 
Regular Session 
Sessions July 2 to August 10 
Post-Session 
Sessions August 13 to August 31 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1956 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Office of the Registrar, Broad St. and 
Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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Necrology 


Sara Emma MAXWELL, teacher in the 
Lincoln-Garfield school, New Castle. 
for nineteen years, January 25 


WittiAM Francis Gray, 89, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, principal of 
William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, from 1920 until 
his retirement in 1936, January 26 


ALICE T. FARRELL, principal in Bridge- 
port schools and teacher for more 
than 30 years before her retirement 
eighteen years ago, January 25 


MARGARET Barnes, teacher in Clairton 
public schools, December 30 


MarGARET HEsTER, teacher in Monon- 
gahela, Clairton, Duquesne, and 
Elizabeth-Forward Township schools 
before her retirement in 1937, Janu- 
ary 17 

JosEPH L. SILVERMAN, teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for 46 years, 
January 12 


Joun S. WELCHONS, teacher at Colum- 
bia Institute-Taylor school and 
teacher for 35 years at Cheltenham 
High School, January 29 


PHILoMINA UstIncerR, 88, Carrick, 
teacher and principal for 50 years 


before her retirement in 1938, Janu- | 


ary 24 
Mrs. Miuprep Love, teacher in Me- 
hoopany elementary school, Tunk- 


hannock Joint School District, De- | 


cember 30 


Mary O’Brien, Shamokin, teacher in 


Coal Township schools for 50 years | 


before her retirement in June, 1955, 
January 25 
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Of course 
they mean 


OUR 
LANGUAGE 


Grades 3 through 8 


Bailey e Barnes e Horrocks e Walker 


Publishers of a complete 
language-arts program 


AMERICA 
BOO K 
COMPAN 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 


"ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 





1-8 


Jones ® Maloney ® Morgan ® Landis © Shaw 


GOOD HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 


enerOPS GoOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


Jf A balanced program of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 


4/ Assured readability at each grade level 
4/ Develops positive mental attitudes 
4/ Contains a built-in program of games 


and stunts 


Write for free health wall chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e PALO ALTO, CALIF. ¢@ ATLANTA, GA. e@ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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From Coal ro Cosmetics 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal ...“buried sunlight”... plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 








Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 





Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 








Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week, 





Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


Miia me oe 





mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17, 
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| ANNA Orr, Swissvale, teacher in Brad. 


dock schools before her retirement, 
December 30 


Nancy QO. KLINGENSMITH, Reg:=nt 
Square, Pittsburgh, Junior H gh 
School teacher in Braddock, Janu- 
ary 17 

WarRREN J. SUMMERVILLE, assistint 
superintendent of Warren County 
schools from 1938 until his retire- 
ment in 1954, January 8 


ROcER SHEARER, teacher in York City 
schools 


Mrs. NELLE BLAck WESTGATE, teacher 
in the Canton schools for 49 years 
before her retirement, January 30 


Mrs. Joun B. KAntz, teacher in Phil- 
adeiphia public schools for 37 years 
before her retirement last year, Feb- 
ruary 5 

Mrs. Dorotuy E. Lonc, Camp Hill, 
teacher in Lower Allen Township 
schools, February 9 


Calendar 


| March 12-14—Winter Workshop, Pa 


Assn. of County Superintendents, 
Nittany Lion Inn, State College 


March 15—Charter Day 


March 16-17—Pa. Assn. for Student 


Teaching, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg 

March 22-24—Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Department of Class- 


room Teachers, Pocono Manor 


| March 29-31—Eastern Business Teach- 


ers Assn. Convention, The Ambassa- 
dor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 1-6—Study Conf., Assn. for 
Childhood Ed. International, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 


| April 6-7—Eleventh Annual Eastern 


Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 


| April 8-14—Conservation Week 


April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
April 11-13—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


| April 12—Northwestern Pa. Council 


for the Social Studies Eighth Annual 
Conf., State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro 


_ April 13-14—Pa. Art Education Assn. 
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WHO 


SWIPED MY 





—_ a, 
OMEGA PENCIL 


I need that comfortable finger 
fitting pencil to grade papers. 
There is no other pencil to 
take its place. The points 
don’t snap off and marks are 
bright. TRY-REX writing 
pencils are best for my “little 
dears” too ... they really fit 
the fingers. 


Write for catalog folder. 


Made by 
RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, Inc, 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Oltainable from 
Your School Supply 
Dealer 
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Spring Conf., Central Dauphin H. S., 
Harrisburg 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 16—State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Altoona Central Cath- 
olic High School 

April 20-21—Pa. Future Teachers of 
America Conv., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

April 20-21—Pa. Assn. for Safety Ed- 
ucation, Annual Conf., Pa. State 
University 

April 21—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Grove City 

April 21—Pa. Council of Geography 
Teachers, Annual Spring Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

April 22-24—Annual Spring Conf., 
District Superintendents, Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College 

April 28—Pa. Assn. for the Study and 
Education of the Mentally Gifted, 
Annual Meeting, Leeds Jr. H.S., 
Philadelphia 

April 28—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Doylestown 

May 4-5—Pa. Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

May 5—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
University of Pittsburgh 

May 5—Twenty-Third Annual Business 
Education Contest, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 


| May 11—State Conf., Pennsylvania 


Federation of Junior Historians, 


Harrisburg 


| May 11-12—Pa. Psychological Assn., 


Galen Hall, Wernersville 

June 18-22—Child Development Work- 
shop, Pa. Assn. of District Superin- 
tendents, Pa. State University 

July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 

July 19-21—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Fourth Annual Summer Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University 

July 23-24—Pa. Elementary Principals, 
Pa. State University 


| July 23-26—Annual Superintendents 


and Principals Conf., Pennsylvania 
State University 

September 26-27—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

September 28-29—Pa. Conf. for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Holiday Motel, Harrisburg 

September 30-October 2—Pa. Congress 








WHERE WILL YOU 
GET MONEY WHEN 
YOU CAN'T WORK? 


Suppose you become sick 
tomorrow, sick enough to be 
under a doctor’s care for a 
few months. You might have 
enough hospitalization insur- 
ance to pay all your doctor’s 
fees and hospital bills. But if 
it’s a standard policy, maybe 
it won’t cover everything. 
Think about it. 
You might have to spend 
some time at home before 
going to the hospital. Who 
pays your bills then? Sup- 
pose you had to convalesce 
at home for a few weeks. 
What about expenses then? 
Think about it. 
Think about it, and then sit 
down and fill out the coupon 
below. Send it to us. We'll 
send you a full and detailed 
explanation of the TPM 
Teachers Special Policy —a 
new kind of insurance that 
lets you “tailor” the policy to 
fit your needs and income. 
Whether your sickness con- 
fines you to home or hospital, 
whether you go straight back 
to work, or stay home to con- 
valesce, the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy will take care 
of you. And you choose all 
the terms, benefits, times and 
amounts of payment. Send 
us this coupon today. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Penna. 
Non-Assessable Policies 


Please send me complete in- 
formation on TPM’s Teachers 
Special Policy. 


IMGENE oS. deagiGa ods se ae aes 
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of Parents and Teachers Conv., Har- 
risburg 

October 4-5—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Bradford 

October 10-13—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conf., Pittsburgh 

October 11-12—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 12—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 12—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 14-18—National League to 
Promote School Attendance, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17-19—Schoolmen’s Week and 

Convention — District, 


Convention 


Southeastern 
Philadelphia 


October 18-20—-Pa. State School Di- 
rectors and School Board Secretaries 
Associations, Annual Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

October 20—Annual In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

October 25—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York; October 26, Chambers- 
burg 

October 26-27—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 26-27—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals, Buck Hill Falls 

October 29-30—Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

October 30-November 1—Pa. District 
Superintendents, Annual Fall Work- 
shop Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 11-17—American Education 


Week 





617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { $188 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
extensive enrollment lists, and close cooperation with the individual member. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 








TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 


hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. “Why put your future in inexperienced hands?” 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 76th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 139, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N. J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintendent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 








Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


NEW JERSE 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 





Tenure 
Access to Universities 


° Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 

Good Salaries “i uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 

Pensions tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 

“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 











November 18-20—Department of Su- Y 
pervision and Curriculum, Annual 
Meeting, Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona 

December 27-29—-PSEA 
Harrisburg s 


Conventicn, 





TEACHERS — 


ADAMS anc 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 
$3200 $5300 


T. David Parrack, Mgr.—Member N.A.T.A. 
204 Colorado Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. RE-7-3938 
HIGHER TEACHING SALARIES 
BETTER SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES iF 
INCREASED INCOME INTERESTS YOU 











Write or phone collect 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Citizens Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 





1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











Seeking a Position? 
Many excellent school and college posi- 
tions listed, East South. $3,200 to 
$7,000 or more. Write, telling us about 
yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, M 
Member N.A.T.A. (Est. 











d. 
1925) 















THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and 
Administrative positions. Top Salaries. East- 
ern States—New York State and especially 
on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
15th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 


Rockville Centre 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association. Ex- 
cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 
sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 
Dept. 11 1605 Penn 
Denver 3, Colorado 




















Y T M. A. BRYANT 
RR AN Teachers Bureau THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. G. GREULICH 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


WRITE—PHONE—VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 





From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points—38th Year 


UpState New York Teachers Agency 
914 Chestnut St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Mechanicville—MOrris 4-7167 
Schenectady—FRanklin—4-2181 
Professional Guidance—Promotion Positions 


Write for registration form 
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